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When The Lunch Bell Rings 
In 4000 American Schools ~ 
The Call is for GUMPERT’S FINE FOODS 


_— IT COMES to feeding the youth of America, the first 
considerations are: it must taste delicious, it must be 
nutritious—and it must be a pure, hygienic product. 

More than 4000 satisfied customers among schools and 
educational institutions of all types, testify to how well we 
do this specialized job. 

Gumpert products satisfy in two ways. They satisfy young 
America’s discriminating taste—and they satisfy food service 
managers by offering home-type goodness that is standardized 
for cost, for uniformity and for labor-and-time saving in 
quantity preparation. 

A post-card will bring The Gumpert Man with full details. 
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DESSERT PUDDING POWDER? 


Rich and flavorful. Add water on 
and boil. Chocolate, Butterscotch, Lem 
Vanilla, Tapioca, Custard Creme. 


GELATINE DESSERT POWDE} 


Pure, clear, sparkling, tender. Wor! 
finest for preparation on large scale. 
popular flavors. 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Beet, chicken and vegetable. Full-bodi 
clean-tasting, quick dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 


Make luscious cream pies in rapid tit 
Just add water and boil. Vanilla, Bu 
scotch, Chocolate. 

NOODLE SOUP MIX 


Rich, concentrated—add water and b 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy — spicy — delicious. Just heat ¢ 
serve. 


CHOCOLATE AND 
COCOA POWDER 








SeaUMPERT CO-., INC. 


Ready to serve. Just add HOT WA 
OZONE PARK NEW YORK oe Ce 
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Sloan Valve Company has been 
awarded the Army-Navy E three 


times for excellence in production. 
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Plan Now for 1950 


ae ~ t 


Specify Sloan Flush Valves for 
your Post-War Building... 


plan wisely on Sloan’s unequalled Record of Performance 


Back in 1910 the Sloan Valve 
Company did not sell its Flush 
Valves on the premise that they 
would last for 35 years (’til 
1945)—but hundreds of Sloan 
Flush Valves installed then are 
still in service today and are still 
as good as new. They practically 
refuse to wear out. 

On this premise the Sloan Flush 
Valves you specify today for your 
post-war building will give the 
same dependable trouble-free 
service—plan now for 1980. 


When ordering flush valves 
specify SLOAN—the acknowl- 
edged leader by which all other 
flush valves are judged. Remem- 
ber—there are more Sloan Flush 
Valves sold than all other makes 
combined. 

Refer to Sloan’s catalog No. 
40 for complete roughing-in 
guidance and for information on 
the Flush Valves made famous by 
Sloan for more than a third of 
a century. 


ORDER L-42 SCHEDULE V, AMENDED NOVEMBER 7, 1944 


The latest revision to Order L-42, Schedule V, releases brass for 
the manufacture of Flush Valves—provided no additional labor 
is required in the conversion. Be assured that Sloan will manu- 
facture all-brass Flush Valves under the conditions of this order 
just as soon as we are cleared by the War Labor Board and just 
as soon as we can secure delivery of the materials required. 


NOTE: Plating restrictions of Order L-42 remain unchanged. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY, 4300 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 








Around the Wold ‘- 


NO BETTER SCHOOL SIGNALS THAN 


FARADAY! 











FARADAY ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS 
FARADAY FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS This is one of many dependable 


Faraday Electric Clocks avail- 
able in Faraday Clock Systems, 


4h | for ceiling, side wall, or semi- 
Famous for Dependability! paben Seni 00 oor 
master control provides auto- 
, , ' , matic hourly supervision and 
Forty-five minutes until the next class! This student, and correction. Complece details in 
thousands like her, will get more out of school minutes the new Faraday Catalog. 
because Faraday Clock Systems keep track of the hours. 
Around the world, Faraday Clock Systems and Faraday 


Fire Alarm Systems are unexcelled for dependability. Let 








your nearest Faraday communications consultant inspect 





your school signal systems and offer suggestions for im- 


provement, without obligation to you. THE HOUSE OF SIGNAL SERVICE SINCE 1884 


STAN LEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN: ATLANTA ® BIRMINGHAM ¢ BOSTON * CHICAGO e CLEARWATER * DALLAS * DENVER © DES MOINES 
KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA * RICHMOND ® ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO ® SALT LAKE CITY ® SEATTLE © WASHINGTON IN CANADA: BURLEC LIMITED, TORONTO 13 
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HEADLINES 


NEW CONGRESS 


Early introduction into the new 
Congress of a federal aid bill closely 
resembling S. 637 is indicated, the 
N.E.A. reports at the conclusion of a 
four day meeting of the legislative 
commission. 

The new social security bill to be in- 
troduced early in the new Congress has 
been revised so that existing teacher 
pension and retirement systems are 
fully protected. 


Two bills concerned with univer- 
sal military training will be intro- 
duced when the new Congress con- 
venes to take the place of the pro- 
posals before the 78th Congress. 

One will extend Selective Service for 
the emergency without exact definition 
of the time involved but probably for 
at least three years. This means that 
every boy now in high school would be 
called into service regardless of whether 
peace comes tomorrow or later. 


The second bill, sponsored by the 
U. S. Army, provides for one year 
of compulsory training for every 
male reaching the age of 18. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, now chairman of the Senate 
committee on education and labor, 
will probably be the new chairman 
of the Senate committee of agricul- 
ture. It is understood that Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana will 
be the new chairman of the educa- 
tion and labor committee. If he does 
not accept, the assignment will prob- 
ably go to Senator Claude Pepper of 
Florida. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A poll in San Francisco on the 
subject of released time for religious 
education showed that slightly more 
than half of those who replied fa- 
vored released time. The minority, 
who opposed it, were parents of 


children from suburban homes; 
these did not want to relegate religi- 
ous teaching to third parties. (Story 
on page 72.) 


V-DAY PROGRAMS 
The National Safety Council has 


made a survey of schools and colleges 
showing what plans are being made 
for V-Day. More than half the schools 
will not close. Leaflets have been pre- 
pared giving a pattern for safe and sane 
celebrations. (Story on page 78.) 


VETS CAN STUDY ABROAD 


Veterans who may seek and pos- 
sibly be granted discharges in for- 
eign countries may use their “G.I.” 
funds to attend schools and colleges 
in those countries, according to the 
administrator of Veterans Affairs. 
An Army Service Forces spokesman 
states that some of the finest Euro- 
pean universities will be available to 
Army men while they are waiting to 
return to the United States; unit 
schools will be organized by the 
soldiers’ own battalions offering sec- 


ondary and junior college subjects;. 


Army technical schools will offer 
vocational and avocational training 
in technical fields. 


NAZI SCHOOLS 


All schools in occupied Germany will 
be closed “until Nazism has been 
eliminated,” according to a proclama- 
tion by General Eisenhower broadcast 
to the German people. Boarding schools 
and orphanages will be excepted. Ele- 
mentary schools will be the first to re- 
open, and steps to reopen secondary 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation “will be taken as soon as prac- 
ticable.” 


OUTLOOK FOR COLLEGES 


The advisory committee to the 
House committee on education re- 
ports that 1945-46 looms ahead as 


the most difficult year of the war for 
colleges and universities because of 
cumulative deferred needs and eco- 
nomic adjustments. Certain reme- 


dies are suggested. (Story on page 
68.) 


ADULT EDUCATION 


A recent Gallup poll reveals that 
more than one third of the population, 
or some 25,000,000 people, would like 
to enroll in adult education schools 
after the war. The largest number 
want training along professional, scien- 
tific or artistic lines, such as law, en- 
gineering, psychology, social welfare, 
economics, chemistry, languages and 
the arts. Farmers were the least in- 
terested in adult education. Among 
persons aged 20 to 29 the affirmative 
vote was 57 per cent. Next greatest in- 
terest was shown by the group aged 
30 to 49. 


NEED ARMY, SAY VETS 


Four out of five of the 175 war 
veterans at Northwestern University 
favor a year’s compulsory military 
service and 84 per cent think world 
peace cannot be maintained without 
armed force. They decided 3 to 2 
that defeated Germany should have 
an industrial economy, but one care- 
fully regulated to cut its war poten- 
tial; 57 per cent reported that war 
experience had not increased their 
interest in religion; 43 per cent 
found it had. These are some of the 
results of what is believed to be the 
first survey of its kind yet made. 


Public sentiment in favor of compul- 
sory military training has grown in the 
last three months, according to a recent 
Gallup poll. Today 70 per cent of the 
persons interviewed are in favor of 
such training as opposed to 63 per cent 
in September. Those least favoring it 
are in the farming areas in the West 
Central States. Many city people think 
youth will benefit by the physical exer- 


cise it entails. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 





Education for the Air Age { 
—the new movement in pri- 
mary and secondary educa- 
tion. Prepare your students 
to live in the America which 
will play the leading role in 
the coming Air Age. 

Every program for Air Age 
education includes the build- 
ing of models. Here is the 
tool for simple, safe, high qual- 
































ity model building. X-ACTO § © “| 
. . used in defense plants... z a 
and in the making of thou- se om 
sands of the scale model > 
planes used by the Army and <i <q] 
Navy . . . now available for x XE 
your school. : 


The knife that is always sharp 
for when the blade finally dulls 
with a simple twist of the wrist 
a factory sharp blade is in- 
serted. 8 blade shapes and 
three handles to choose from. 
Send for a sample on your 
school letterhead. And ask for 
the X-Acto handbook "How to 


Build Solid Scale Model War- 
planes." 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 








KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 
2. 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. ...........$3.50 


| 
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THE BEST GOOD WILL BUILDER ; 
for Your Fchoot System 


Thousands of school administrators know from experience that a fine school band is 
the best good will builder any school system can have! Participation of school bands 
in civic functions and appearance in support of the war effort, help to sell parents 
and the general public on the job you are doing. 

American boys and girls love band music and they want to be members of the 
band. Parents expect every progressive school system to furnish band and orchestra 
training for their children. Taxpayers want to “see something for their money,” and 
nothing wins their support like a good band. To build good will with all three groups, 
build a strong instrumental music program in your schools. 

For help in organizing or developing your school music program write us direct 
or call upon your friendly Conn dealer. Our knowledge and experience are at your 
disposal without obligation. C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 199, ELKHART, IND. 


* 
4! 
"\y: We 





Conn facilities are now devoted to 
precision manufacture of aerial 


and marine navigation instru- BAND NSTRUMENTS 


ments vital to the war effort. 





IN PEACETIME—THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Pupils Rebuild Plane 


One investment made by Central 
School at Goshen, N. Y., at the begin- 
ning of each school year is in a second- 
hand airplane. This forms the basis for 
a course in aeronautics for boys and girls 
in the junior or senior high school 
classes. The instructor is an ardent avia- 
tion student and a licensed pilot and the 
course, including the study of the repair 
and maintenance of aircraft, is built 
around the reconditioning of the com- 
mercial plane. 

Charles J. Hooker, supervising prin- 
cipal, explains that during the year the 
plane is completely torn down and re- 
built from the frame up. All worn parts 
are replaced and requirements of the 
civilian aviation inspector are met at all 
times. “At the end of the year,” he says, 
“we have a completely reconditioned 
plane and motor which we are able to 
sell at a price which covers all expenses 
for materials and new parts. The follow- 
ing year we start all over again.” 

This is the second year of the program 
and, according to Mr. Hooker, the in- 
struction and information the pupils 
receive are definitely superior to that of 
any other program that might be offered. 


A Journey to the Country 


“City kids” attending some of Cincin- 
nati’s downtown schools had a chance to 
get acquainted with country life last fall 
by visiting the Lunken Airport Playfield 
Farm, which is operated by the city 
recreation commission. After school 
opened in September an average of two 
classes a day spent an entire day, which 
was packed with interesting experiences, 
at the farm. 

A trip through the gardens acquainted 
the children with many types of vegeta- 
bles and the way they grow, common 
and uncommon varieties included. 
Lunch was eaten in the picnic grove 
where tables, benches and drinking 
water were provided and where there 
are fireplaces for cooking. 

After lunch there were games in the 
Council Circle and then the release of 
homing pigeons carrying messages. 
Sometimes the birds were taken back to 
school and released the following day 
with messages for that day’s visitors to 
the farm. 

The children also harvested and 
canned some of the garden produce be- 
fore going to the pasture where they 
saw and were allowed to pet the horses, 
ducks, chickens, guinea fowl, oxen and 
the goat. The day was climaxed by a 
ride back to the street car in a hay 
wagon pulled by a yoke of oxen. 
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Elementary School Annual 


At the close of the school year, the 
pupils of the Winfield Park School, Win- 
field Township, N. J., prepare a com- 
prehensive review of the year’s work in 
a printed annual which is available to 
pupils and parents of the community. 
In addition to reports of the work of 
each grade, the “Annual Review” con- 
tains a picture of the school faculty, pic- 
tures of each class from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade and pictures of 
pupil organizations. Descriptions are 
also given of each of the graduates and 
accounts of all curricular and extra- 
curricular activities of the year. 

This book serves not only as an annual 
for the student body but in addition as 
an important means of keeping parents 
informed of the work of the school. 


Learn to Spot Bogus Bills 


Last spring an experiment was tried 
in 11 New York City high schools as a 
result of which a new unit in engraving 
is being offered by all high schools 
throughout the city, its purpose being to 
train pupils in detecting counterfeit bills. 

The U. S. Secret Service agent in New 
York City headquarters cooperated in 
planning the unit by providing films, 
photographs of genuine and counterfeit 
bills and their details and wall charts 
for schoolroom use made up of enlarged 
cuts. ; 
Reports on the experiment were so 
favorable and pupils showed such in- 
terest in the work that recommendation 
was made that four lessons be offered 
as a unit in all art appreciation courses. 
The subjects of the lessons are: money 
as engraving, the process of engraving, 
photo-mechanical reproduction and coun- 
terfeiting and related problems. 


Grade Mothers Do Good Job 


The elementary school at Blacksburg, 
Va., reports on an experiment which has 


benefited pupils and developed a closer 
relation between the school and the 
mothers of the children. 

In the fall of 1943 the teacher and 
pupils of each classroom selected a grade 
mother. These grade mothers and the 
teachers were brought together at a tea 
given by the principal where each teach- 
er presented some of the major problems 
confronting her room. These were dis- 
cussed by the group and it was found 
that the problem of physical defects led 
all others. It was evident that some- 
thing needed to be done. 

After meetings and investigations, the 
grade mothers obtained the cooperation 
and assistance of various local organiza- 
tions, and as a result five children were 
fitted with glasses, 37 had tonsil and 
adenoid operations and one had correc- 
tive dental work. Transportation to and 
from the hospital was furnished by the 
Blacksburg Motor Corps and friends of 
the school. One or more grade mothers, 
parents or friends remained at the hos- 
pital all day and sometimes all night 
with children who were operated on. 
All patients left the hospital within 
twenty-four hours. 

At the last assembly of the school year, 
the grade mothers were special guests. 
Each class presented its mother with a 
gift in appreciation of her services. 


Manual of School Policies 


It’s easy to turn to a regulation cov- 
ering almost any moot point since the 
board of education of Wilmette, IIl., pre- 
pared a manual of information on poli- 
cies, rules and regulations of the Wil- 
mette public schools. 

The’ manual contains a summary of 
the various policy-forming actions taken 
by successive school boards over a period 
of many years. Space is provided for 
adding new actions which may be taken 
with regard to a particular matter, thus 
making it easy to keep the manual up 
to date. 

The purposes of the manual are given 
as (1) to familiarize board members 
with present practices either at the time 
of their election or at a later time, 
(2) to acquaint faculty and staff mem- 
bers with such policies and (3) to per- 
mit ready access of any citizens to such 
policies as may affect their interests in 
their schools. 

Besides supplying board members, fac- 
ulty and staff with copies of the manual, 
the superintendent keeps additional cop- 
ies available for interested citizens. At 
the end of each year these copies are 
called in for necessary revisions. 

The manual is mimeographed and 
bound between stiff paper covers. 
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THE 


COLUMBIA 


THIS is one thing we mean by SERVICE! 


What you want, when you want it, how you want 
it... that’s what “service” means in our book. 
But—wartime is wartime. First call on our time 
and material goes to our number one customer, 
the U. S. Army and Navy. And this we know is as 
you would have it too! 
Of course, we're having a manpower shortage 


just as you are. Stocks are limited. But while de- 





liveries may not always be as prompt as we wish, 
we still supply—to the best of our ability—1. ex- 
pert design advice on difficult or out-of-the-ordi- 
nary arrangements; 2. a good line of window 
coverings to meet usual as well as many unusual 
arrangements; 3. a color range, in both Venetian 
blinds and window shades, wide enough to suit 


the most exacting taste. 


See Sweets’ Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND VENETIAN 


MILLS, INC. ° 225 


PiEPT 


BLINDS 


AVENUE, NEW YOR K 10, 





Y. 
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Rural School Consolidation 


Question: Please suggest some ways of at- 
tacking the problem of consolidating schools 
in rural districts where traditional roots are 
well grounded against this type of program. 
| believe consolidation in most places brings 
a better program of education at less cost.— 
1.W.S., Me. 


Answer: In the first place, I doubt 
whether we should expect consolidation 
of schools to lower educational costs. It 
is probable that some reduction could be 
brought about, provided a consolidated 
district is content with the educational 
standards that prevailed before consolida- 
tion. Usually this is not the case and 
higher costs not infrequently follow. 

The important point in deciding upon 
methods of attacking the problem is to 
remember that the people who vote on 
consolidation must see its advantages. 
One of the most effective ways. of con- 
vincing citizens is for them to see suc- 
cessful consolidated schools in action. In 
New York State this has been one of the 
powerful factors affecting the develop- 
ment of 311 central rural school dis- 
tricts within a period of about twenty 
vears. A second and even more impor- 
tant factor in New York has been the 
liberal state aid granted to districts that 
centralize—JuLIAN E. ButrerwortTu. 


Determining Pupil Loads 


Question: What is the procedure for de- 
termining pupil loads? We have the rule 
that a pupil whose work is poor is to be re- 
stricted to four subjects the following year 
and that pupils may take five subjects only 
with the principal's permission.—H.S.F., N. Y. 

Answer: In the San Diego secondary 
schools it is the general rule that the 
brighter pupil, who is preparing for col- 
lege, be permitted to take only four of 
the so-called “solid subjects.” This pro- 
vides an hour of study hall during the 
school day for the average and superior 
pupil, 

However, the low-average individual, 
the pupil who has a great deal of diff- 
culty with his academic work, may be 
given a full schedule of subjects, which 
means that he may be scheduled for five 
regular studies, exclusive of the physical 
education period. We feel that this type 
of individual can do his best work in 
the classroom under the direct super- 
vision and guidance of the teacher of the 


special subject. This type of child usually 


flounders in attempting to do school 
work outside of class and little is gained 
by requiring him to spend time at home 
with poor study conditions and no direc- 
tion for proper study.—T. Matcotm 
Brown. 


Better Salaries Will Help 


Question: How are the schools to be sup- 


plied with qualified teachers during the next. 


five years?—F.W.W.., Vt. 

Answer: The question is a good one. 
The crucial point is salary policy. The 
problem of teacher supply is critical and 
likely to remain critical for some time, 
even though last fall larger numbers of 
prospective teachers enrolled in teacher 
training institutions. 

The situation is most critical in rural 
sections and in states that do not have a 
high concentration of fiscal ability. The 
important thing is to get a higher level 
of basic salary for teachers but it is 
equally important that salary policy be 
designed as well as we know how to de- 
sign it in these days. This is not all 
there is to the question but it is the 
critical approach. 

It is well to remember, too, that the 
real effect of salary policy is a long- 
term one. Of fundamental importance is 
the fact that satisfactory salary policy for 
the future cannot be completely based on 
the local property tax structure.—ALFRED 
D. Srmpson. 


Problem of the Slow Child 


Question: Occasionally we have a mentally 
slow child, between the ages of 9 and II, 
who seems unable tc adjust himself in school. 
Aside from the disciplinary problem they 
create, these children seem mentally abnor- 
mal in that they do not master material of 
more than first grade difficulty. In some in- 
stances, we have tried promoting them as 
special pupils in order that they might be 
with their age group but this does not solve 
the problem. | wonder how other schools are 
handling it.—J.A.O., N. H. 

Answer: The school must fit the child 
rather than the child the school. Meet- 
ing the individual needs of the child is a 
most challenging problem. 

Many slow-learning children may be 
more adequately provided for in a special 
school or room. It must be understood, 
however, that this learning situation is to 
be closely related to community life and 


the daily living of the children through 


suitable activities directed toward this 
end. The problem of other retarded 
children may be solved in the regular 
classroom through individualized in- 
struction. Some of these slow-learning 
children can make a definite contribu- 
tion to the group through special skills 
in art, music or crafts. 

As a rule, slow children should work 
with children of approximately their own 
chronological age. The teacher ought 
not to feel that all children must live up 
to a set standard of achievement. 

If the individual monthly or quar- 
terly report to parents can be a brief note 
rather than a set of letter or figure 
grades, the comparisons which disturb 
children, parents and teachers can be 
largely eliminated. 

A slow child who works with average 
children in the regular classroom must 
feel that he is a real member of the 
group. “Even if the child cannot read as 
well as the others, a sympathetic and in- 
genious teacher can develop in him a 
feeling of respect for himself as a person. 

-Herotp C. Hunt. 


Teachers’ Interest in Reading 


Question: How can we encourage and 
stimulate a teacher's desire to read profes- 
sionally?—R.O.B., lowa. 

Answer: Encourage the organization 
of reading clubs among faculty members. 
Appoint committees to review books 
and magazine articles as a part of the 
program at teachers’ meetings. Establish 
a professional library in connection with 
the school or the local library. If no 
money is available for this purpose, 
teachers can lend their own books and 
magazines. Place a premium on pro- 
fessional writings, correspondence courses 
and subscriptions to professional jour- 
nals.—Frep C, Ayer. 


Band Time and Credit 


Question: Do many schools run their band 
on school time? If so, how do they avoid 
conflicts? Is credit given for band work 
after the first year?—C.E.Y., Neb. 

Answer: ‘Today, in most schools, 
band has become one of the curricular 
subjects meeting on school time and 
carrying credit toward graduation. 

Band, with a regular period in the 
school’s daily schedule, should be given 
time that conflicts with as few required 
subjects as possible. Of course, there 
will be conflicts and pupils will have 
to choose between band and some other 
subject. It is the practice of most 
schools to give credit for band work 
based on the time allotted to it in the 
daily schedule. Our band meets five 
times a week with fifty minute periods 
and we give a % unit of credit for 
our thirty-eight week school year. 

The small high school, because of 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Get rid of noise demons with a ceiling of 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone ... and notice the difference! 


HESE TROUBLESOME noise 


demons spring from the loud 


New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3701 Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


voices, jangling bells, and stamping 
feet in classrooms and corridors. 
Cushiontone will absorb up to 75 per 
cent of the noise demons that strike 
its surface. This high efficiency is due 
to the 484 deep holes in each 12”x12” 
square of this fibrous material. 

An economical ceiling of Arm- 


strong’s Cushiontone is easily main- » mY ins | STRONG'S 


tained too. It may be repainted with- 


out destroying its high sound-absorb- CUSHIONTON E 


ing qualities. Cushiontone is easily 

installed without serious interruption piss sag ese — 
ae 3 Armstrong's Linoleum & and Asphalt Tile 

to normal school activities. Since ; 

it is an excellent reflector of light, 

Cushiontone is ideal for class rooms. 
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conflicts, will probably have to continue 
its band on out-of-school time but there 
is no reason why pupils should not be 
given a limited amount of credit to- 
ward graduation.—Frank A. JENSEN. 


Retain Married Teachers 


Question: Should married teachers who are 
holding the fort for the “duration” be dis- 
missed after the war if they want to continue 
teaching ?—1.B.C., Mont. 

Answer: It is my belief that married 
teachers should not be discriminated 
against as a class. What the schools 
should seek is the best qualified teacher, 
whether married or unmarried. Married 
teachers who have such important home 
obligations that their teaching is inter- 
fered with should drop out after the 
emergency is over; others should con- 
tinue. The question should be settled as 
an individual matter, not as a general 
policy —Jutian E. Burrerwortu. 


What Admission Basis? 


Question: What better plan is there for 
admission to school than the chronological 
age basis?—J.H., Pa. 

Answer: We do not know. Other 
plans are in use but evidence that they 
are better is lacking. Admission upon 
the basis of mental age has its ad- 
herents. If a child is 6 years of age 


Aaneap f. Jovss._____ University of Maryland | chronologically but only 4 mentally, he 


H. M. Katren...New School for Social Research | 
Viertinc Kersty...Los Angeles Public Schools | 


will likely not succeed in the typical 
first grade. There are those who would 
not admit such a child to school and 
who would cause him to wait until he 
reaches or nearly reaches the 6 year 
mental level. If the 6 year mental 
level is the standard, such a child 
would be roughly 9 years of age chron- 
ologically before reaching admission 
standards. In the meantime, what is 
happening to him? If he is not in 
school, where is he? 

A conference of educators meeting 
recently at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, urged the development of pre- 
kindergartens for children 4 years of 
age. Educators in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for several years have organized pre- 
first grade sections for children 6 years 
of age chronologically, who were not 
ready to read. These children would 
spend from a half year to a year in 
this pre-first grade before entering first 
grade. 

Maybe the answer to the question is 
to be found not in seeking some other 
formula than chronological age for ad- 
mission to school but in studying the 
children admitted, whether their chron- 
ological age is 6, 5 or 4, and in using 
the little bit of “gray matter” we have 
in an attempt to develop a program of 
activity that will more effectively meet 
the needs of these children who come 
to us for supervision, guidance and in- 
struction—Arcu O. Heck. 
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MAIL CRUSADER Stainless WARES. 
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WHY? 


Because the demand for detailed figure work in 
maintaining all kinds of accounting records has 


increased enormously during the past few years. 


Because new operators will be needed to replace 
workers who will, for various reasons, discon- 


tinue work when the war emergency is over. 


Because there are many more adding, calculat- 
ing and accounting machines in use now than 
ever before—machines that will continue to be 
used to meet the figuring and accounting needs 


of peacetime business. 


Schools —both public and private—can render 


a real service by urging more students to become 
familiar with the machines used in modern 
business offices—by providing students with 
better opportunities for developing various 


degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, 
the Burroughs Educational Division offers tested 
suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on 
newest operating techniques, practice pro- 


grams, texts and materials. Just call your local 


Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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For seasoned advice on school 
planning, consult Medart— soon. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY + 3535 DEKALB ST. «© ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Air view of the Central School, Goshen, New York, a large and exceptionally well- Above, large Central School, Dundee, N. Y. Robert R. Graham, 
appointed school building of which the impressive wings are shown in a smaller Architect. Below, Elementary School, Montpelier, Vermont, also 
picture below. Robert R. Graham, Architect. igned by Robert R. Graham, Architect. 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect 
Harrison, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior- 
Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has been com- 
pleted, of expressing my appreciation of the busi- 
ness-like way in which your firm carried thru this 
half million dollar project. 

I can assure you that should I have another 
similar project, I sincerely hope that you may be the 
successful bidder and that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have 
existed throughout the entire construction of this 
school. 

(Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


CARL W. CLARK, A.1.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 


. . Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) 
your corporation was all that one could ask and the 
completed product is one of which the School 
authorities, the State authorities and this office are 
justly proud. 

Our administration work was made easy due to 
the efficient office practices of your company. 


(Signed) Carl W. Clark, A.A. 


The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 
Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Middletown, N. Y. 
(Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Montpelier, Vt.) 


The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen 
project brings to a conclusion 3 years of close asso- 
ciation with you on the construction of 3 of my 
largest school buildings. 

It seems appropriate now to thank you for your 
careful work and to congratulate you on your 
organization, your superintendence and ability to 


me your work. 
t has been a pleasure to work with you, and I 
trust that we will soon have work which will be of 


interest to you. 
(Signed) Robert R. Graham 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Washington ~° Brooklyn ° 


No. |, January 1945 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Pemberton, N.J. ° 


Atlanta 


Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Our Policy 


HE public education function is of such vital im- 

portance in the maintenance and improvement of 
the democratic way of life that whoever controls the 
educational process will control the shape of things to 
come. 

The maintenance of a folk-built and folk-controlled 
public education system within our several states is one 
of the best safeguards against its misdirection, misuse or 
perversion. We believe that public education should 
remain a function of the state and that the present com- 
munity centered and administered school needs to be 
continued and strengthened in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles. 

We are opposed to the creation of a federal system of 
secondary or advanced education to compete with state- 
organized public education, whether military in character 
or thinly disguised as instruction for youth in work 
camps. 

American education, however, should never be per- 
mitted to become a total monopoly even of the states but 
the inherent right of individuals or groups to differ from 
conventionalized government programs and procedures 
should be maintained. The independent, privately sup- 
ported protest school should be protected as well as 
encouraged. 

Valid individual, family, community, state and federal 
levels and areas of interest can be reasonably and sensibly 
harmonized through normal interchange of ideas and 
free discussion of diverse points of view. There is no 
good reason why all of our schools should be convention- 
alized, standardized and made uniform. Diversity of 
thought and practice is an essential part of the demo- 
cratic process. 

The grave danger in any social enterprise is the loca- 
tion of power. Finance and power are closely inter- 
twined. Power does not merely follow the purse. The 
purse is power! The removal of direct popular control 
over public education through the power of state or fed- 
eral appropriation must be continuously guarded against. 
On the other hand, mutual and interrelated interests, as 
well as the nature of our economic and tax systems, re- 
quire that each level of governmental interest should 
furnish support for public education in accordance with 
ability and need. 

Since 1932 The Nartion’s Scuoots has consistently 












































favored federal aid in those areas and for those purposes 
that will not permit control of the instructional program, 
the training or direction of executive and teaching per- 
sonnel and the determination of content or pointing of 
instructional material at any point. It is our belief that 
federal aid to public education may be safely given for 
sites, buildings and equipment and for individual sub- 
ventions or scholarships at secondary and advanced levels 
to equalize individual educational opportunity growing 
out of economic inequalities that now prevent youth in 
the United States from attending secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

The Nation’s Scxoots will continue to press for greater 
equalization of individual opportunity, but not at the 
expense of popular control of educational policy by the 
community or diversion of public funds to nonpublic 
schools. It will fight vigorously and continuously, against 
all interest groups, for the protection and improvement 
of the American public school—conceptually impartial, 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian and classless—an agency 
through which all children may receive instruction and 
through which cultural conflict may be harmonized. 

Our policy with respect to desirable federal-state re- 
lationships may be expressed as follows: 

The relationship of the federal government to the 
operation of the education function within the states 
should be confined to equalizing educational inequalities 
among the states through subventions for capital im- 
provements and among economically incapable indi- 
viduals through furnishing essential aid to obtain an 
education; gathering and publishing information on con- 
ditions and needs of public education; conducting co- 
operative research, and furnishing constructive leader- 
ship in the development and improvement of educational 
effort. 


Corporal Punishment 


HE continued strong belief of the average public 

school administrator in the efficacy of corporal pun- 
ishment (November School Opinion Poll) indicates an- 
other paradox in the operation of the average American 
public school. 

The teaching of democratic competence is attempted 
through one of the most authoritarian and autocratically 
organized governmental agencies; universal social edu- 
cation for the entire spread of natural intelligence is still 
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too generally offered in conventionally organized one- 
way academic schools; youths are surrounded by all 
possible agents, agencies and methods in both secondary 
schools and colleges to prolong social immaturity and 
are then criticized by the same adults for being imma- 
ture; many educators still believe in the value of physical 
punishment although all psychological and sociological 
research for the last two decades has indicated the low 
corrective value of whippings, whether in school or in 
the penitentiary. There is apparently little carry-over of 
scientifically established facts and methods into the 
thinking of the older teachers and principals and super- 
intendents. 

Community demand for whipping children stems most 
frequently from childless adults whose knowledge of 
child development is derived from Solomon’s mistaken 
wisdom, poorly trained and incompetent teachers, auto- 
cratic and repressive administrative policies, lack of 
curricular adjustment to individual capacity and lack of 
proper recreative opportunities for growing boys and 
girls. 

Our own experience of more than one third of a 
century of teaching and observation of teaching indicates 
clearly that competent and superior teachers in reason- 
ably well-adapted and well-administered schools never 
demand or require corporal punishment as a means of 
stimulating the learning process. 

Democratic competency cannot be forced. It can de- 
velop only in a favorable environment. Democratic dis- 
cipline is self-discipline growing out of understanding 
and conviction. Schools well adjusted to individual dif- 
ferences and vital youth interests are practically free from 
demands for the use of the whip. The policeman’s club 
and the teacher’s whip are not good educational devices 
for the education of sons and daughters of free men and 
women. 

Wherever corporal punishment is still favored as a 
teaching device, it might be better to search for the 
causes in curriculum, teaching and administration that 
produce these conditions and change both schools and 
teachers than stupidly to resort to whippings. 


Improving Boston Schools 


STAFF of 31 educational specialists under the gen- 
A eral direction of George D. Strayer conducted an 
outside survey of the Boston public schools during 1944 
under the auspices of the finance commission of the city 
of Boston. The completed survey is being published in 
eight separate volumes. The first report on general 
administration has just been released. 

Boston public schools have been noted for many years 
as operating under one of the most archaic administra- 
tive structures in the United States. The close relation 
of the School Committee and the Schoolhouse Commis- 
sion to municipal politics in the building and operation 
of the schools has naturally had a long-time depressing 
effect on the total instructional program. 

The specific recommendations of the survey group in- 








clude: (1) the nomination of members of the Boston 
School Committee by a new legal nominational group 
including the chief justice of the supreme court and the 
presidents of eight organizations within the community, 
including four college presidents; (2) the abolition of 
the independent Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners 
and transfer of the authority to locate, build and main- 
tain schoolhouses to the School Committee; (3) the cre- 
ation of a unit executive by making the superintendent 
the chief executive officer of the School Committee; 
(4) the strengthening of the board of examiners by pro- 
viding legal independence of action and release from 
political domination; (5) the development of an in- 
tegrated budget and fiscal procedure, and (6) changes 
in the organization of the general administrative officers 
and staff members. 

Three of these recommendations are immediately and 
fundamentally vital to improvement of the Boston public 
schools: the strengthening and enlargement of duties of 
the School Committee, the abolition of the politically con- 
trolled Schoolhouse Commission and the extension of the 
authority of the superintendent so that the supreme pur- 
pose of the schools—instruction of children—may become 
dominant instead of continuing to trail behind political 
and fiscal considerations. 


Eunice Fuller Barnard 
| Sapte FULLER BARNARD, one of the outstand- 


ing women in educational journalism, died on No- 
vember 25 after an illness of several months. She was 
born in Wisconsin, educated in the Ripon public schools 
and graduated from Smith College in 1908. She became 
a professional writer, produced several children’s books 
and developed an active interest in public education that 
was to become her major activity throughout the rest of 
her life. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith made her a member of his 
state committee on finance and education in 1924 and 
in 1930 she became educational editor of the New York 
Times. 

During the eight years she retained this position 
her reporting was outstanding for her grasp of compli- 
cated educational problems and for her interest in 
sensibly progressive education. 

Her interest in the improvement of public education 
fitted closely into the program of the newly created 
Alfred P. Sloan Educational Foundation and in 1938 
Director Harold S. Sloan offered her the position of edu- 
cational director which she held until her untimely death. 
Her primary interest in her foundation work was in 
educational experimentation, particularly in the possi- 
bilities of general improvement of living conditions in 
the South through more intelligent adaptation of edu- 
cational materials and methods to the social needs of 
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ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


R. HOMER PRICE RAINEY, 

president of the University 
of Texas since 1939, was summarily 
dismissed by a 6 to 2 vote of the 
board of regents on November 1. 
This regential action has raised is- 
sues concerning freedom of teaching 
and of teachers that bid fair to rival 
the now famous University of 
Georgia case. 

The salient facts are as follows: 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, a native 
Texan, who was director of the 
American Youth Commission from 
1935 to 1939, and prior to that presi- 
dent of Franklin and Bucknell col- 
leges, was invited to assume the 
presidency by the board of regents 
on June 1, 1939. The board of regents 
is appointed by the governor and its 
makeup is almost as complicated 
with respect to political and special 
economic interests as are Texas poli- 
tics generally. 


Personality Clashes Develop 


Differences between the president 
and the board of regents soon be- 
came obvious. Individual board 
members interfered with faculty ap- 
pointments, salaries and tenure. Not 
infrequently, if a board member did 
not like a faculty member or his 
views, he attempted to cut the posi- 
tion, the salary or both out of the 
budget. Since the president vigor- 
ously opposed these actions and 
tried to educate the board to its 
true function as a_ policy-making 
and appraising body, these early dif- 
ferences gradually developed into 
sharp and deep personality clashes. 

Doctor Rainey vigorously upheld 
the right of the teacher to express 
his honest opinions and protected the 
freedom of teaching against re- 
prisals by individual board members 
when they acted unwisely in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. He spoke frequently 
within and outside the state at 
religious and professional gatherings 
and constantly championed the right 
of teachers to exercise their civil 
rights. The complicated question of 
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Freedom of Teaching Jeopardized 


medical politics also entered the 
scene with clashes among the 
regents, the dean of the medical 
college, appointed prior to Doctor 
Rainey’s incumbency, and groups of 
outside physicians. 

The conflict came to a head on 
October 12, 1944, when President 
Rainey appeared before the faculty 
and read a prepared statement of 16 
points outlining in detail the con- 
troversy between the president and 
the board of regents. He narrowed 
the controversy to the following two 
issues : 

“1. The issue of the freedom of 
the university without, which it is 
not a university and can never be- 
come a university of the first class. 
This is basic to everything else. 

“2. The issue of the proper rela- 
tionships between a governing board 
and the executive and administra- 
tive officers of the university. No 
large organization of this kind can 
observe the proper interrelationships 
between the functions that are appro- 
priate to each level of administra- 
tion.” 

Doctor Rainey then buttressed 
these issues with a clear-cut chron- 
ological report of specific regential 
interferences with appointments and 
teaching. 

The faculty held a closed meeting 
on October 24 and adopted a report 
embodying its conception of the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
governing board, the president and 
the faculty; the report upheld the 


president in every respect. 
Public Support for President 


The reaction of the regents was 
summarily to dismiss President 
Rainey from office by a 6 to 2 vote 
and to appoint Prof. T. S. Painter as 
acting president, who accepted with 
the understanding that he would 
serve only until the controversy was 
adjusted. Three regents resigned and 
Governor Stevenson appointed three 
new regents. One of these has since 
died. President Rainey declined to re- 
cant and the fight was carried to the 
newspapers. Faculty, alumni and 
students, with the exception of the 
medical faculty, strongly upheld 










































Doctor Rainey. The majority of 
newspapers also supported him. The 
governor appeared strangely unin- 
terested. ‘ 

The battle raged so furiously that 
an investigating committee of the 
senate held bearings. The Southern 
Regional Accrediting Association and 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors initiated inde- 
pendent and private investigations. 

At the senate committee hearings 
strong charges and countercharges 
were made. According to certain re- 
gents the university was a “hotbed 
of communism,” “a nest of homo- 
sexuality,” the president planned to 
“bring Negro students to the cam- 
pus,” he made “too many religious 
speeches” and “withheld informa- 
tion from the regents.” Contrary 
testimony by other regents, the presi- 
dent and state safety director refuted 


-all of these charges. The hearings 


were anything but favorable to the 
regents. 


Outcome in Governor's Hands 


An objective review of the printed 
evidence indicates that, while per- 
sonality difficulties may have played 
an early but minor part, certain basic 
economic, social and medical inter- 
ests and the involved crosscurrents 
of Texas politics combined to make 
the regents attempt first of all to 
“control” the president and faculty 
and, failing in this effort, to force his 
dismissal. The outcome lies in the 
hands of Governor Stevenson who 


appoints three additional regents 
early in 1945. 
In the major issues President 


Rainey and the faculty are in the 
right. No university can be worthy 
of the name if economic, professional 
and social interests can pervert free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of 
learning to its selfish purposes. The 
people of Texas should take due 
cognizance of the danger to their 
university, an outstanding institu- 
tion, and remove the danger in 
which a small group of selfish men, 
representing selfish economic and so- 
cial interests more than those of the 
people, has placed it. This threat to 
freedom of teaching in Texas is in- 
directly a threat to freedom of teach- 
ing in every other state. 





CHILDREN NEED 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


JEROME LEAVITT 


Senior Instructor, Sperry Gyroscope 
Aircraft Fire Control School 


All photographs by Walter Oden at the 
Elementary School, Roslyn Heights, L. |. 


The work, as shown in the illustration 
below, starts with simple articles, such as 
airplanes, for the youngest children and, 
as experience is gained and skill is devel- 
oped, articles such as this window box are 
made and can be taken home to mother. 


Woodwork is fascinating. Who 
does not get a thrill as a sharp tool 
is drawn across a piece of wood and 
the desired project starts to take 
form? 

The word “finance” is the buga- 
boo that sometimes prohibits this 
most vital activity in childhood de- 
velopment. The board of education 
of Roslyn Heights and the director 
of elementary education had this 
problem and set about to work out 
a solution. They discovered that a 
will often provides a way. The 
children, cooperating with their 
teachers, developed a plan for a 
program of industrial arts for all 
pupils in the elementary grades. 





Girls enjoy shop activities 
as much as boys do. The 
illustration to the left shows 
fifth grade girls mixing the 
fat and lye solution in prep- 
aration for making a batch 
of soap. Enough soap was 
made to give each child in 
the class a piece to take 
home, as well as to supply 
the shop, art room and 
kitchens of the school for 
the rest of the school year. 
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After the marionette show is written and as the 
characters are being constructed, other children 
(right) build a professional type of marionette stage. 

All kinds of industrial work are undertaken in this 
program, such as woodwork, metal work, leather 
work, electricity, cement work, basketry and plastics. 
The children are encouraged to bring in ideas of their 
own to be worked out. They also bring in broken 
pieces of furniture and other objects which are re- 
paired under the guidance of the shop teachers. This 
provides a wealth of experience and has educative 
value. 

Younger children are encouraged to experiment 
with tools and materials so as to get the feel of them 
and instruction is given in correct procedures. In this 
way leisure activities and handyman skills are learned. 





All races, colors and creeds work 
together in perfect unity. Everyone 
helps his neighbor and assistance is 
never refused a fellow worker. This 
makes for democracy in the school. 


Children are encouraged to make useful things. 
These seventh grade boys (above) are putting the 
finishing touches on a wood rack. Half of this shop’s 
equipment was constructed by the pupils themselves. 


We live today surrounded by metal objects and 
machines. The task of hammering out this copper 
bowl is not difficult for girls. They enjoy the work. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST 


looks at 


RESOURCE EDUCATION 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


Kenan Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology, Editor of "Social Forces” 
University of North Carolina 


HE assumptions of the Com- 

mittee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education as presented 
to the second Gatlinburg Conference 
give us an admirable approach not 
only to the subject of resource educa- 
tion and use but also to the whole 
field of the relation of nature to 
society. In addition to the tenets that 
have already been presented, we may 
well look at our field from three 
points of view.’ 


We Must See the Task Ahead 


The problem of the regional qual- 
ity and balance of America, espe- 
cially in the South, seems somehow 
like a shadow over America. Inso- 
far as shadows are nature’s own 
processes, we want to take them in 
their stride but insofar as they im- 
pede progress, we want to get them 
out of the way so that we can have 
thé clearest possible picture of the 
tasks ahead. We want to fall in with 
the natural processes of growth and 
development, taking none of the 
shadows too seriously but regarding 
all of them seriously enough to do 
our job well. 

First, we should approach our 
tasks on the assumption that the 
greatest opportunities and the most 
important domestic problems of the 
postwar period in the United States 
stem from the regional quality and 
balance of America. This is the 
heart of the American dilemma in 
all its changing shapes and shadows 
and in all the continuing extensions 


*This article and a second one, which will 
appear next month, are condensations of a 
presentation made by Prof. Howard W. Odum 
at the Second Gatlinburg Conference on Re- 
source Education for the South. The complete 
presentation will be published in the con- 
ference proceedings. 
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of what has always been both the 
strength and spirit of the nation. 

Our own southern regional de- 
velopment, therefore, not only as- 
sumes the proportions of a dynamic 
regional task of great promise but 
becomes an obligation of, and oppor- 
tunity for, national cooperative con- 
cern. We must never lose sight of 
this fact. Indeed, it seems easily 
demonstrable that the development 
and integration of the southern re- 
gions into the national picture may 
well be the first essential to the 
better regional balance of America. 

And in the attainment of this end 
the South has two major tasks, 
namely, its own self-development, 
conserving and using wisely its nat- 
ural and human resources, and the 
equally important and difficult task 
of getting along with the rest of the 
nation and with its social minority 
population. 


Resource Education to Be Featured 


Our second problem is that of the 
more specific approach which the 
Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education is making 
and, still more specifically, the fea- 
turing of resource education. 

Our third problem is that of an 
older movement which became al- 
most synonymous with American 
education, namely, education for 
democracy. 

Our fourth problem stems from 
the convergence of these three and 
becomes a question of ensuring 
sound, enduring and organic proc- 
esses in our search for balance and 
equilibrium, in our appraisal and use 
of resources, in our development of 
a concept and practice of education 
for democracy and in our translation 





and channeling of all this into hu- 
man resources and institutional de- 
velopment. Here the means and the 
ends of our procedures and activi- 
ties will be found in a twofold evo- 
lution. The one is that the product 
is more fundamental than the 
process and the other is that it 
profits little to join the whole world 
of mechanisms and of temporary ex- 
hausting achievements if we have 
lost the soul, personality and health 
of humanity and the folk. 

When we emphasize the elemental 
importance of obtaining a better re- 
gional balance in America, we do 
not mean merely a balanced econ- 
omy but also a balanced culture in 
which there are balance and equi- 
librium between the people and their 
resources, technology and culture in 
the places where they live, all duly 
integrated with the total economy 
and culture of the nation and in line 
with the best that human culture 
everywhere affords. 

All this is also inseparably related 
to democracy. In regional balanced 
economy we seek to establish not 
only the capacity of the region to 
produce wealth but the opportunity 
for people to benefit by the fruits of 
work and to use wealth wisely. In 
the regional balanced culture, we 
seek not only general opportunity for 
everyone but, more specifically, the 
functionally balanced community 
with all its institutions so organized 
and operating as to safeguard the 
rights and growth of the individual 
and to ensure the common good for 
all. 

In such a balanced culture the 
range of occupational opportunity 
must be such that the capacities and 
inclinations of youths may have the 
widest possible range of adaptation 
and reward. Vocational, technical 
and professional fields must all be 
developed with a view to resource 
development, use and conservation. 


The South Has Special Problems 


In the South our task is a little 
more difficult and complex than 
elsewhere, requiring certain specific 
procedures because of our regional 
culture and economy. In its pro- 
gram of resource education and use, 
the South has a twofold task, with a 
third as a sort of corollary. 

One part of that task is for the 
South to develop itself and the other 
is for it to get along with the rest of 
the nation. The third, or corollary, 
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problem is that of adjustment to and 
utilization of our minority un- 
assimilated Negro resources. 

It seems demonstrably true that the 
cumulative handicaps and deficien- 
cies of the South have been the re- 
sult in large measure of our failure 
in these functional tasks, namely, in 
our waste of and failure to develop 
and use wisely our resources, in our 
continued conflict with the North 
and in our handicap of a race prob- 
lem. From a mere arithmetical esti- 
mate, it is clear that a region which 
spends a great deal of its energy in 


negation and emotional outbursts 
against the North and utilizes a 


third of its human wealth to scarcely 
more than a third of its capacity can- 
not hope to achieve a balanced cul- 
ture within or in relation to that of 
the nation as a whole. 

It must be clear that the approach 
of resource education and use is one 
of the best possible ways to achieve 
the desired results. We may approach 
our specific problems of develop- 
ment, conservation and use through 
a medium of universal values and 
make the process of education coin- 
cide with the realities of work. We 
may look at our deficiencies in terms 
of differences between what we have 
and what we might have. We may 
approach the problems of attitudes 
through the realities of objective re- 
sources and needs and we may find 
in each a tool for effective teaching; 
we may also find the most effective 
ways of channeling research ‘into 
education. 

We must never lose sight of the 
fundamental fact that education is 
essentially a process and not a cross 
section means of measuring technical 
achievement which reflects training 
rather than cultural growth. There 
are several considerations of impor- 
tance here. 


Nature Has Three Aspects 


In the first place, nature and 
resources find scarcely half their 
measure in the products of nature— 
air, water, soil, minerals. The power 
and glory of nature are found in its 
laws, in the processes of growth and 
evolution and in its capacity to pro- 
duce. Finally, nature’s laws and 
processes not only are synonymous 
with science itself but are basic to 
human nature and society which 
constitute the supreme, basic ma- 
terial of education and the objective 
of social direction. In reality nature 
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has three aspects, that of the material 
things of earth, that of natural laws 
and processes, and that of the human 
counterparts and social relationships 
of man and nature and of man in 
nature. 

So we come to sense the need in 
our elementary curriculum for teach- 
ing the “elements” of life that are 
just as basic as are the elements of 
numbers and letters. But these ele- 
ments include far more than de- 
scriptions and measures of the 
elements of nature. They include 
especially the concepts and facts of 
growth and evolution. They compre- 
hend the whole range of making and 
fabricating gadgets; of learning how 
things grow and how things are 
made, how cause and effect work, 
how nature’s laws make no allow- 
ance for ignorance. 

More than this, a study of the 
elements includes the story of how 
things are made, how business is 
built up, what things cost and how 
work of a particular kind results in 
achievements of a certain sort. An 
understanding of the processes and 
difficulties of the work done by 
farmers is as important as knowing 
about the rain and the soil. 


We Must Keep Our Social Goals 


We must take precautions lest we 
confuse the analysis and use of re- 
sources with the processes of science, 
understanding and education itself. 
While emphasis i in upper grades, in 
technical schools and in universities 
may well be on technology and use 
of resources, in the lower grades we 
must not make training and voca- 
tional education our goal. Always 
there must be a study of the elements 
of human relationships and person- 
ality and of the manner in which 
each of the social institutions con- 
stitutes essential resources, even for 


the conservation and use of national 
resources in the service of humanity. 

It is not enough to make our cur- 
riculum and planning synonymous 
with the understanding of material 
nature and the development and 
conservation of natural resources on 
the ground that the sole aim of re- 
sources development is for the use 
and pleasure of man. 


Capacity to Live Comes First 


The common assumption that 
planning needs feature only resource 
planning because in the end all 
science, invention and planning are 
intended to touch human society is 
not enough. That has always been 
said. Germany said that. Big busi- 
ness says that. Yet a knowledge of 
science and pure technical achieve- 
ment do not give youth the spirit 
and capacity to live and, unless 
channeled wisely, they often result 
in exploitation or waste. This should 
not be a hard fact for the educator 
to face but it often is. 

Finally, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the supreme climax 
of nature is in the personality of the 
individual and folk of the people. 
This means a recapturing of the 
fundamental meaning of the inner 
personality and individual differ- 
ences of people whenever they aspire 
to be appreciated, recognized, loved, 
rewarded, praised and whenever they 
revolt against the lack of these 
recognitions. 

The rediscovery and esteem of the 
folk personality may be the supreme 
task of postwar world reconstruc- 
tion. This reflects the profound truth 
that the mere redistribution of re- 
sources and technology through 
standardized procedures isolated 
from the elements of folk life will 
never bring harmony, peace and 
democracy in the world. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoo.s 


you will want the index to Volume 34, covering issues 


from July through December 1944. War-time paper 


rationing prevents its publication in the magazine. 


Send requests to 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 
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Is Essential 


JAMES FORRESTAL 


Secretary, The Navy Department 


HREE problems should be con- 

sidered as a unity in any for- 
ward-looking program for safeguard- 
ing our national security.’ 

The first of these is the question of 
getting on the statute books of the 
country as speedily as possible a law 
for universal and compulsory mili- 
tary training of our youth. The 
Navy’s interest in this subject has 
many phases. One is the fact that 
such training would provide a source 
of subsequent voluntary enlistments 
in the Navy of men who had a 
foundation in military discipline. 

I believe it is possible to combine 
some civic and educational training 
with the purely military indoctrina- 
tion but these, I think, should be 
collateral to the basic purpose, which 
is training for actual military service. 
I believe that service in either the 
Army or the Navy is a sound prep- 
aration for citizenship. I know of 
no finer citizens than the noncom- 
missioned officers and the petty of- 
ficers of the regular Army and Navy. 
They have a deep and practical con- 
ception of what the individual owes 
to his country. 

We should deal with this question 
speedily and on a nonpartisan basis. 
Our country is swift to forget; all 
of our predilections being toward 
peace, we do not long continue in 
an atmosphere of war. Therefore, 
of primary importance is the enact- 
ment by Congress at an early date of 
legislation providing compulsory and 
universal military service. 

My second point concerns the size 
of the United States Navy after the 
conclusion of the present war. Let us 
not blind ourselves to the fact that 
there may be a swift return to the 
argument by many men and women 
that, if we would only agree to dis- 
arm, there need never again be a 
world war. 

The structure of international 
peace will not be built overnight nor 


‘Condensation of more extended remarks 
made to the American Legion convention, 


Sept. 20, 1944. 
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Military Training 


will it be built easily. It is a delicate, 
complicated and difficult business 
and there are no magic formulas 
which will create overnight a ma- 
chinery of assurance against future 
wars. The sea and air power of the 
United States Navy in the world to 
come will be a potent instrument for 
the maintenance of world peace 
rather than a stimulus to war. 

The third question is the broad 
one of our national security and of 
education to the end that our people 
understand the essentials of security. 

We have discovered that we can- 
not avoid war by trying to ignore it. 
We might as well try to ignore 
cancer or tuberculosis. Both are sin- 
ister and menacing scourges of hu- 
manity. But I do not recall that any- 
one has suggested that the cure for 
them is to refrain from a study of 
their causes or from the constant en- 
deavor to improve the surgery and 
therapy by which we deal with them. 

No man will question that war is 
a cancer in world society. Armed 
force is the surgeon’s knife which 
must be used, as we are using it now, 


to carve the corrupt tissue from the 
healthy body of society. That knife 
has had to be used frequently in the 
past. I hope it will not have to be 
used in the future. But the knife 
itself must be retained, sharp, ready 
for swift usage, in the hands of those 
who hate the disease of war. 

This question, then, of our na- 
tional security, linked as it is with 
world security, should be given close 
and continuing study when this 
struggle is over. It touches many 
aspects of our government. The 
character and organization of our 
military arms themselves, our diplo- 
matic machinery, the use of our 
great economic power, the mainte- 
nance of good will and good relations 
between ourselves and our Allies, 
all of these must have not the desul- 
tory attention of a few men but the 
thought and study of an informed 
public. 

Our national security, because of 
the foreshortening of world space, 
will require more than ever the ap- 
plication of vigilance. We shall need 
to maintain scientific research, to 
make constant examination of our 
basic material resources, to make 
sure that they are not wasted and, 
above all, we shall need to take care 
that economy is not the sole criterion 
of what we shall spend on our Army 
and Navy. The cost of this war to 
the American taxpayers to date has 

. been more than $210,000,000,000. It 
may be cheaper to remain armed 
during peace than to fight wars. 


Questions We Must Answer 


FRANCIS L. BACON 


Principal, Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


ET us emphasize the fact that 

this country needs a completely 
realized policy of national prepared- 
ness. If compulsory military service 
is clearly necessary following the 
présent war to prevent the recurrence 
of war or to ensure our own national 
defense, there would be small argu- 
ment against it. In any event, such 
a revolutionary proposal as military 
peace-time conscription would seem 
to call for answering of certain 
queries. 


1. Should this matter be decided 
now in haste and in the fever of 
war? The Selective Service Act pro- 


vides necessary manpower to finish 


the war and for some time there- 
after. Therefore, the long-range view 
concerning the need of compulsory 
military service would seem to be in 
order. Surely such a drastic change 
in long-time national policy, as is 
now proposed by the bill in the 
Congress, is deserving of full dis- 
cussion by all the people. 
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2. How will the plans for world 
security affect the need for compul- 
sory military service? Presumably, 
successful plans might eliminate the 
need for a large standing army and 
for conscription. The immediate 
adoption of conscription, a practice 
so completely foreign to our Afneri- 
can tradition, would surely testify to 
our lack of faith in the promise of an 
international scheme to maintain 
peace and to such a plan we have 
already announced our support. 

If plans for world security fail, fol- 
lowing the complete collapse of 
Germany and Japan, there would 
still be time for action and a com- 
pletely considered justification for 
adopting conscription. 


3. Will a large force be necessary 
to police the peace? This is a possi- 
bility but a reasonable assumption 
would indicate that, at least, several 
nations would join in the necessary 
police activities. In any case, the 
obvious advantages of using rela- 
tively small, highly specialized, na- 
val, air force and army motorized 
units would minimize the man- 
power need. Probably no one nation 
would be expected (nor would it 
seem desirable) to supply a large 
force of men. At the moment no 
one can forecast the actual military 
needs for this purpose, nor will any- 
one be able to foresee the needs until 
the international situation is clarified. 


4. Has universal military training 
prevented wars? The adherents of 
conscription so affirm in the pre- 
amble of the bill now before the 
Congress. History does not support 
this contention. For example, the 
French army of 1939 was universally 
acclaimed to be the most perfectly 
trained and ready-for-war army ever 
known. Two years of required train- 
ing, augmented by time in the re- 
serve, neither kept the peace for 
France nor saved her. 


5. Are military drill and the other 


military routines incident to the. 


training of recruits the most needed 
types of skill for national prepared- 
ness? Some so argue. Others affirm 
that technical preparation is far 
more important. In World War I 
our soldiers were ready long before 
the technical and matériel prepara- 
tion was even well started. An im- 
portant factor in the present war has 
been the retraining since 1940 of 
more than 9,000,000 technical work- 
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ers by the public vocational schools. 
These schools did not exist in 1916. 

Possibly the best form of national 
preparedness would be the expan- 
sion of our technical schools. Will 
not preparedness be more fully met 
by technical planning and the readi- 
ness of our production system for 
conversion to the needs of war than 
by a million boys doing military 
camp routines? 


6. Are there not other agencies or 
means whereby distinctly military 
preparedness can be maintained and 
advanced? Many believe there are. 
Many military men give much credit 
to the established reserve and school 
military organizations. Could not 
these agencies be further developed 
and expanded generally? Some could 
be made an integral part of an all- 
year school program for two years of 
high school and two to four years 
beyond high school, including college 
terms and summer months. Physical 
fitness and the technical skills could 
be handled to greater advantage and 
with less expense as well as with less 
disruption to normal life. 


7. Does not the adoption of peace- 
time conscription follow the totali- 
tarian pattern? The armed mili- 
tarism of Europe for many years has 
rested on the base of universal con- 
scription. Naturally, adoption by us 
of such a militaristic policy will 
bring to the youth of the world a 
skepticism of the good intent of our 
statements about democracy. 


8. Would the proposed year of 
military service for able-bodied boys 
at age 18 improve the health and fit- 
ness of our youth as is so ardently 
maintained? Yes, undoubtedly, it 
would improve the fitness of those 
who are already the most fit. It 
would not, as now planned, greatly 
reduce the percentage of rejectees as 
found in the present war. 

If it is really important to improve 
the health and physical fitness of the 
nation, then all evidence conclusively 
shows that the process should begin 
with children. A small sum, com- 
pared to the cost of universal con- 
scription, expended upon health and 
physical fitness throughout the school 
years would transform the basic 
physical condition of our youths. 


9. Would military conscription 
interfere with our educational sys- 
tem? The inadequacies of knowl- 
edge, habits, skills, attitudes and 


functions of a large percentage of 
youths at age 17 and 18 are such that 
the leaders of public education have 
long urged the extension of the sec- 
ondary school to include two addi- 
tional grades. A year of separate 
military service would seriously in- 
terfere with this needed develop- 
ment. A plan to synthesize the 
necessary extension of the public 
school system with national pre- 
paredness in many different phases, 
including military training, would 
seem to offer a type of education 
most suitable for citizenship. 


10. Will compulsory service in- 
volve difficult psychological prob- 
lems? Unquestionably. The typical 
American youth over 17 years of age 
does not react favorably to a system 
of compulsion unless his interest is 
keenly aroused. 

After two or three years of peace, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to 
convince a large percentage of youths 
that a year of compulsory service was 
really necessary. The morale problem 
was severe enough in the Army 
camps of 1940. It would be much 
worse without the immediate immi- 
nence of war. To assume, as some 
do, that youths could be completely 
indoctrinated for satisfactory peace- 
time compulsory military service 
would seem to rest on the presump- 
tion that our future youths will ac- 
cept a degree of federalized deter- 
minism and regimen far beyond any 
indication afforded by the past. 


11. What about the cost? It is es- 
timated that the cost of a year of 
compulsory military service will ap- 
proach $2,000,000,000. 

It should be pointed out that the 
average man’s education in this 
country is only slightly above the 
eighth grade. All authorities agree 
that for citizenship in this modern 
world, including the obligation of 
military service in time of war, a 
high school education is the absolute 
minimum. It is also necessary that 
our specialized education beyond the 
high school be greatly increased. 

Our great needs in education will 
cost money, too. The Congress may 
decide to choose between a truly 
effective national system of public 
education and a year of conscription. 
Some will say that the choice of the 
latter will mean an abdication of the 
most truly unique American contri- 
bution to civilization—the public 
school system. 
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Another Postwar Problem 


MILITARIZED TEACHERS 


ICTURE a college campus 

which has been converted into 
a typical cadet training center, a mill 
for turning out U. S. fighting men 
who march in platoon formation to 
and from the mess hall. Here, a 
lonely lieutenant is eating his eve- 
ning “chow,” his only companion a 
campus mongrel sitting on his 
haunches waiting for crumbs to fall 
to the floor. 

The table looks larger than usual 
because the 30 or 40 chairs around it 
are empty. The lieutenant is taking 
his turn as officer of the day and at 
this meal he is the only officer pres- 
ent. He sits like a lonely monarch 
overlooking his empire. Tables are 
arranged according to a carefully 
stratified plan: center tables for ca- 
dets, west tables for Marines and east 
tables for the enlisted personnel. 

The officer is a reserve, beginning 
his second year in active service. In 
civilian life he was a young professor 
of education at a popular teachers’ 
college on the West Coast. Adjust- 
ment to war has been difficult for 
him. Before entering the armed 
service, he was thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in democracy and enthusi- 
astically taught the democratic prin- 
ciples to young teachers working 
with him. The antidemocratic man- 
ner acquired in the Army, however, 
and the many months of military 
indoctrination and active military 
practice have made of him a Dr. 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
He Acquires Undemocratic Ways 


The mess hall in which he now 
sits is a picture of the undemocratic 
tradition and custom to which he has 
had to discipline himself. Here, an 
officer cannot eat with an enlisted 
man and by no means can he frat- 
ernize with a cadet in training. 
Cadets have tables for themselves. 
Even the enlisted men sit exclusively 
in groups at special tables. Negroes 
serve all men in the hall and do gal- 
ley service, too. No one has ever seen 
them seated in the mess hall with 


their white brothers. Could there 
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LT. ROY DeVERL WILLEY 
N.F.P.S., Colgate University 


Formerly, Instructor and Supervisor of Teacher Training 


San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 


be a more striking picture of social 
stratification than this? 

The officer described is only one of 
thousands of school teachers taken 
from civilian life who have been 


raised to military officer rank. 
Thorough military indoctrination 


followed by months of regimental 
practice has made him a direct an- 
tithesis of the friendly and demo- 
cratic civilian he was before donning 
a uniform. 


Will He Be a Barking Martinet? 


He has been guaranteed his civil- 
ian position when the war is over. 
If he accepts, he will once more in- 
struct hopeful neophytes in the art 
of pedagogy. But can he miracu- 
lously revert to his democratic phil- 
osophy of instruction after being 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
autocratic method of getting results? 
Will he return to civilian life a 
model of democratic pedagogy or as 
a regimented, barking martinet? 

Democracy is difficult to define 
but it is nonexistent in an organiza- 
tion designed for suppression of 
thought, where debate is out of place 
and where suggestions can be made 
only to companions in the privacy 
of barrack bunks. Democracy is non- 
existent in an organization divided 
into classes, where the officers cannot 
eat with enlisted men, where en- 
listed men cannot eat with cadets 
and where ranks and duties carry 
prohibitive regulations of conver- 
sational intercourse. Democracy is 
nonexistent where force is used to 
emphasize _ racial discrimination, 
where a Negro can serve only as a 
galley hand or as a musician and 
where a Filipino can serve only as 
an officer steward. 

Democratic philosophy and method 
are due for a setback. The thou- 
sands of teachers who return to the 





public schools when the war is over 
are going to be disagreeable, mar- 
tial-mannered, hard-boiled martinets 
through sheer force of habit. The 
nebulous long-range goals of prewar 
educational method will not be toler- 
ated by them. As military men, they 
are used to getting quick, observable 
results. Their changed way of think- 
ing will be directly opposed to the 
goals of desirable democratic living 
which cannot be attained quickly. 
Prewar educational philosophy and 
method must suffer. It will be years 
before prewar standards are _ re- 
gained. 

It is not only the classroom teacher 
who will return thus transformed 
but also the school administrator. 
The latter, because of his recent mili- 
tary experience, will in all prob- 
ability be intolerant of individual in- 


‘itiative and thinking. He will expect 


standardized behavior and unques- 
tioning obedience to his authority, as 
well as conformity to the patterns of 
behavior handed down from the 
officer in charge. The one thing he 
will have learned in military life is 
that subordinates seldom initiate, 
seldom think and never question 
their superiors. 


Will Expect Military Submission 


Demobilized teacher-training ad- 
ministrators especially will expect 
the same servitude, courtesy regimen- 
tation and unswerving submission to 
authority from their students as they 
expected from their military sub- 
ordirrates. 

Nor is military indoctrination lim- 
ited to the men who have entered 
formal military organizations. There 
are the several thousand civilian 
teachers who _ have temporarily 
taught military subjects under mili- 
tary supervision while still retaining 
their civilian status. Indirectly, they, 
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too, have been indoctrinated with 
military regulation, tradition and 
custom. 

Then there are the thousands of 
young returning veterans who will 
wish to continue their preparation 
for the teaching profession. Even 
though they react kindly to a demo- 
cratic teaching philosophy they are 
likely to revert to their military 
training once they get into the class- 
room. Their pupils will be their 
subordinates and will be expected to 
obey, to take orders without ques- 
tion and not to perform even the 
most trivial tasks without first asking 
permission. Not too incidental either 
is the fact that the millions of re 
turning veterans, who are not al- 
ready heads of families, will prob- 
ably attain this status and will look 
sympathetically upon a_ militant 
philosophy of obedience on the part 
of children toward parents and 
teachers. 

It is not my purpose to picture a 
discouraging, disheartening future 
for democratic education. Certainly 
there must be hope and even tangible 
means which can point a way to 
progress. Let us see what avenues 
of encouragement are possible at this 
stage of postwar education planning. 


Civilian Teachers a Balance Wheel 


First, consider the civilian normal 
training teacher who has continued 
at his post while his comrades have 
entered military service. He is still 
untouched by military indoctrination 
and direct contact with war. Because 
a greater burden has been placed up- 
on him he has studied more con- 
scientiously, worked more intensely, 
read more extensively and perhaps 
thought more deeply about educa- 
tional philosophy than he has ever 
done before. He has continued to 
instruct prospective teachers in the 
democratic way of life. Although he 
will not completely resist the 
changed outlook of his returning 
demobilized colleagues, he will act 
as a neutralizing agent for any radi- 
cal militarism they may have ac- 
quired until such time as they can 
obtain a proper perspective. 

Second, we can rely on the writing 
and speaking of our educational 
philosophers who have remained at 
home to carry on the democratic 
teaching philosophy and also on the 
written reports of procedures of our 
national and local educational or- 
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ganizations. Returning veterans who, 
during their military career, have had 
time neither to read nor to discuss 
problems regarding their civilian 
occupation will wish to refresh them- 
selves with all available literature 
which has been written during their 
absence. 

Third, there is the possibility that 
postwar planning committees will 
include in their plans means for re- 








indoctrinating returning veterans 
with a democratic teaching philos- 
ophy and principles of practice. 
These plans should include provi- 
sion for refresher courses designed 
for returning pedagogues, for re- 
education by means of conferences, 
planned bibliographies for reading 
and study and procedures for proper 
reemployment and placement for 
veterans. 





U.S.E.S. 


Offers to 


Assist Counselors 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


HE United States Employment 

Service of the War Manpower 
Commission maintains 1500 local of- 
fices in principal employment centers 
which are available to superintend- 
ents and principals of schools as 
sources of local and national labor 
market information concerning job 
counseling of graduates and return- 
ing servicemen. The local offices are 
supplemented by more than 2000 of- 
fices at various points. 

The U.S.E.S. has three responsi- 
bilities. One of them is to provide 
placement service to both experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers. 
Another is to give employment to 
workers, including veterans, who 
require it. The third is to act as an 
information center for advising vet- 
erans on how and where to apply for 
services not provided by the U.S.E.S. 
The action of the U.S.E.S. is the 
same for all persons, whether they 
are civilians or veterans. 

The graduate may have no work 
experience whatsoever but it is the 
business of U.S.E.S. local offices to 
classify him, nevertheless, on the 
basis of his occupational potentialities 
through aptitude tests. The result of 
such classification is that young grad- 
uates are referred to jobs they are 
most likely to fill best. On the other 
hand, local offices have special in- 
formation relating to jobs for which 
returning servicemen are likely to be 
best suited for training or referral. 

One service which local offices can 
provide for school officials is in the 
field of job counseling. In cases in 


which school officials feel that grad- 
uates or veterans in training need job 
information which they themselves 
cannot supply the U.S.E.S. will be 
glad to lend a hand. 

It may also be that veterans need 
counseling on financial or other prob- 
lems not directly related to their 
training or employment. The 
U.S.E.S. can help them by referring 
them to the proper agencies. 

The U.S.ESS. is charged by regula- 
tion of the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administrator with the 
operation of information centers for 
veterans. It, therefore, keeps track of 
all sources of information helpful to 
the veteran. School officials can call 
upon local offices for information on 
veterans’ affairs. 

They should bear in mind the fact 
that the U.S.E.S. has at its finger 
tips job data that can be obtained 
nowhere else since it operates on a 
nationwide basis. Through the ex- 
change of data from region to re- 
gion, each local office is kept in 
touch with facts concerning (a) 
where the jobs are, (b) the number 
of workers needed and (c) the job 
specifications. Most important of all, 
the U.S.E.S. can refer qualified 
workers direct to jobs. 

In order to do its all-round job 
efficiently, the U.S.E.S. is equipped 
with various job information “tools” 
ranging from the “Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles” to studies in the 
field of job analysis and the place- 
ment of veterans. These are available 
to superintendents and principals. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What About Work Service Camps? 


oy (S. 701, H.R. 1806 and H.R. 
3947) now before the military 


affairs committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives provide one 
year of universal military training for 
all boys under 21. The introduction of 
the bills has resulted in a suggestion 
from the N.E.A. for public debate on 
the matter and in a comprehensive 
study of the historical backgrounds of 
military service made by the American 
Council on Education. 

Because of the discussion that has 
arisen, particularly among educators, 
President Roosevelt has suggested as a 
compromise to Army demands a year 
of compulsory national service some- 
what like the prewar C.C.C. program. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has suggested a similar 
program for all girls. The program 
would include vocational training, 
physical training, health service and 
guidance, as well as military training. 

The Nartion’s ScHoots is publishing 
a series of arguments for and against 
military training; two have already ap- 
peared, a third will be found on pages 
24 and 25 and others will follow. This 
month’s questionnaire to 500 superin- 
tendents deals with the President’s sug- 
gestion of work service camps. At clos- 
ing time, 45 per cent had responded. 

As shown in the accompanying table, 
69 per cent are opposed to federal work 
service camps for boys. Twenty-one 
per cent are in favor of them and 10 
per cent are undecided. Superintend- 
ents are more opposed to similar camps 
for girls, with 81 per cent against the 
plan and 10 per cent in favor of it. 

The response to the question regard- 
ing thirteen years of education to in- 
clude military service is about equally 
divided, as 46 per cent oppose the pro- 
gram and 43 per cent favor it. 

Fifty-four per cent of the superin- 
tendents feel the federal government 
should be completely responsible for 
universal military training and 33 per 
cent are against federal government re- 
sponsibility; 13 per cent are unde- 
cided. 
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The thinking of many superintend- 
ents is expressed by a Texan who says, 
“Such a program smacks of Hitlerism. 
Leave military training to those who 
want it and let it be voluntary or not 
at all.” Others feel that a strictly pro- 
fessional Army and Navy, strong 
enough to protect the country, with a 
scale of pay large enough to attract 
first-class men, would be a better an- 
swer., 

Thomas C. Hargis of Richfield High 
School, Richfield, Kan., asserts, “Why 
do we want to train for that which we 
are trying to put down?” 

Several schoolmen say that if we 
adopt such a plan, we will be compelled 
to allow other nations to do the same 
and this would tend to develop an in- 
ternational militarism that would make 
for future wars. 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Do you favor postwar federal 
work service camps (C.C.C. type} 
for all stesi 


oe wailttncnantnnbaiiapiogt 69°, 
Yes . 
Undecided . . 10 
2. Do you favor them for all ache 
BR eicncindiheses: eeiseahecsd . 81% 
a 
Undecided __... - 


3. Do you favor a universal manda- 
tory year of federally controlled 
and directed upper secondary 
education, with military service, 
to provide thirteen years of edu- 


cation? 

ee ieee 46%, 
 _— . 3 
Undecided . . 


4. Should the federal government be 
completely responsible for uni- 
versal ory training? 


bog Ach hscinll ca ahiisedi diastnehinlaanana aaa 54%, 
Uadocided ‘i a 





An interesting comment comes from 
Millard Bell, superintendent at Wil- 
mette, Ill.: “It seems to me that we 
have failed to bring to public attention 
the serious social problems that arise 
from the segregation of either men or 
women for extended periods of time.” 

The C.C.C. camp idea aroused con- 
siderable opposition. As M. L. McCoy, 
superintendent at Wayne, Mich., states, 
“It should be more of a service to the 
country than was C.C.C., which did too 
much catering to youth.” 

Those in favor of the plan believe 
military and naval preparation is neces- 
sary to prevent a worse tragedy than 
that of Pearl Harbor. A Pennsylvania 
superintendent says, “This nation has 
been fortunate enough to have someone 
hold back the enemy until it could pre- 
pare, but can it happen a third time? 
In the kind of world we have, one year 


‘of military service is very necessary.” 


An Ohio superintendent writes, “I 
am in favor of such a program because 
we have no definite assurance that an 
international organization will be set 
up after the war that will prevent ag- 
gression or institute a disarmament 
program. If such a training program is 
set up, we shall be in a better position 
for bargaining in the councils of a 
world organization.’ 

A number of superintendents feel 
that compulsory military training is 
necessary but are not sure how it 
should be handled. Some are of the 
opinion that an increased and a su- 
perior type of physical education might 
be sufficient but others believe it must 
be left to the direction of military spe- 
cialists under federal government su- 
pervision. A few think it could be 
carried on in the school atmosphere 
effecting easy transition to college work. 

The large response to the question- 
naire reveals definite opinions on both 
sides of the problem. It becomes a 
question of whether one must support 
such a program to maintain democracy 
in the United States or oppose it to 
prevent the destruction of democracy. 
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What's New in STATE SUPPORT? 








ALF the states soon will be 

paying at least 50 per cent of 
public school operating expenses— 
that is new. Ten years ago there 
were only six states in this class: 
California, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Washington and West 
Virginia. Five years ago six new 
ones were added: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. 

By this time it is highly probable 
that another eight have passed the 
50 per cent line, namely, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Utah. Four others are approaching 
this level of support: Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania and Virginia. It 
is impossible to know definitely until 
complete statistics become available 
but it is unlikely that local tax rev- 
enues have increased as rapidly as 
has state support in the last two 
years. 


Most States Have Increased Support 


Almost all states recently have in- 
creased the amount of state support 
for public schools. Thirty-nine of 40 
states increased state aid; only one 
had a decrease. Data on appropria- 
tions are not available from the other 
eight. Comparing some of the 1940- 
41 apportionments for schools with 
the 1944-45 appropriations discloses 
many substantial increases. Here are 
some examples: Oregon, more than 
1000 per cent; Arkansas, nearly 100 
per cent; Alabama, about 75 per cent; 
Mississippi, more than 60 per cent; 
Tennessee, more than 60 per cent, 
and the Texas Equalization Fund, 
nearly 50 per cent. 

Most states have increased public 
school appropriations without chang- 
ing their basic programs for financial 
support. A few have adopted new 
state support plans. Many have 
made revisions in already adopted 
methods. Although few innovations 
have been made, there have been a 
number of important refinements in, 
and extensions of, the three basic 
state support patterns: (1) a com- 
pletely state-supported foundation 
program with considerable state con- 
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trol (Delaware and North Carolina), 
(2) a completely  state-supported 
foundation program with little state 
control (California) and (3) a foun- 
dation program in which the state 
equalizes the burden of support with 
varying degrees of local support and 
control (New York). Plans for ap- 
portioning state appropriations with- 
out establishing a state foundation 
program are being abandoned but 
New Mexico recently returned to 
this policy and Oregon recently 
adopted it. 

New developments common to 
most state support patterns are these: 
(1) greatly increased state support 
with the states assuming a larger 
share of the burden; (2) adoption of 
new minimum salary laws, upward 
revisions of minimum salary laws 
and granting state war-time salary 
adjustments; (3) recognition of ex- 
perience and preparation of teachers 
in state foundation programs and 
minimum salary provisions; (4) in- 
clusion of state minimum salary pro- 
visions within the state foundation 
program or adjustment of state aid 
to cover the cost of salary mandates; 
(5) longer minimum school terms; 
(6) inclusion of additional services 
within the state foundation program, 
especially transportation and more 
adequate provisions for secondary 
education, and also kindergartens, 
nursery schools and special services; 
(7) refinements in methods of com- 
puting the cost of state foundation 
programs involving such factors as 
density of population, decreasing 
school attendance, unusual increases 
or decreases in school population 
caused by “war-time” population 





This article is the 
first of a series of 
three to appear on 


this important topic 


shifts, allowances for epidemics and 
other unavoidable absences, differ- 
ences in pupil-teacher ratios or varia- 
tions in costs for different services, 
especially as between elementary and 
secondary education, and (8) crea- 
tion of a foundation program of 
transportation based upon such fac- 
tors as population density, type of 
route, length of route and size of 
conveyance needed instead of the 
policy of the state sharing locally de- 
termined transportation expenses. 

Another important trend is the 
stabilizing of public school revenues 
either by abolishing “earmarked” 
taxes for school support or by pro- 
viding that “general fund” appro- 
priations shall be made to finance the 
state foundation program where 
“earmarked” revenues are not suf- 
ficient. At least eight states have 
taken this step in recent years: Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Lou- 
isiana, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 


New State Aid Laws Not the Answer 


A sound state support program 
seldom, if ever, is achieved by passing 
a new state aid law. The law itself 
usually will represent a compromise 
between sound financing and politi- 
cal considerations. Subsequent legis- 
latures often fail to provide the funds 
required for the full operation of the 
law. It is difficult to bring other 
educational and financial legislation 
into harmony with the new law. It 
is especially hard to repeal old state 
aid laws to get rid of their vestiges 
because of constitutional provisions 
or vested interests. Furthermore, a 
state aid law soon gets out of date 
because of changes in the educational 
or financial factors involved. Much 
recent state aid legislation merely 
represents an attempt to overcome 
one or more of these obstacles. 

Such changes will not be summar- 
ized unless they have significance for 
other states. Important changes can 
be expected in the future in the key 
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states of California, New York and 
Pennsylvania where commissions are 
studying the state support programs. 

Complete State Support and Con- 
trol. Delaware and North Carolina 
are the only states which are follow- 
ing the pattern of a completely 
state-supported foundation program 
accompanied by a high degree of 
state-centralized control. No other 
states have adopted this policy in 
recent years. Delaware now pays 
over 90 per cent of the costs of op- 
erating its schools. North Carolina 
probably is paying at least 75 per 
cent of the cost; its appropriation for 
schools has increased from around 
$25,000,000 in 1939-40 to $36,000,000 
for 1944-45, an increase of 44 per 
cent. Local school districts levy no 
taxes for the support of the founda- 
tion program. All local taxes are 
levied by independent districts for 
purposes outside the state minimum. 


Financial Policies Revised 


Both states have made recent re- 
visions in their financial policies and 
practices. Both have made “war- 
time” salary adjustments in their 
foundation programs. Delaware has 
given the following salary increases 


for 1943-44 and 1944-45: 


Annual Salary Increase 
$500 to $1200 $120 
$1201 to $1500 $150 
$1501 to $3000 $180 


It also adopted a new state salary 
schedule effective July 1, 1944, which 
raises the maximum for elementary 
and secondary school teachers from 
$1800 to $1900 a year. The minimum 
remains at $1200 for college grad- 
uates. North Carolina is paying war- 
time bonuses for 1944-45 according 
to the following schedule: 


Annual Salary Bonus 

$1 to $399 $60 
$400 to $899 $120 
$900 to $1799 $180 
$1800 to $2100 $192 
$2101 to $2400 $216 
$2401 to $2700 $240 
2701 to $3600 $264 
$3601 to $4500 $288 


Small increases also have been 
made in North Carolina’s minimum 
salary schedule. The maximum is 
now $135 a month for a college grad- 
uate with nine years’ experience and 
$152 for a teacher with eleven years’ 
experience and a master’s degree. 
Delaware in 1941 appropriated spe- 
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cific sums for each budget item, al- 
lowing transfers up to 20 per cent 
on all items except salaries and 
wages instead of making a lump 
sum appropriation with percentage 
allotments for various budget items, 
such as “instructional service,” as it 
had in the past. North Carolina ex- 
tended its minimum term from eight 
to nine months. 

The most significant change that 
took place was the abolishing of dual 
control in North Carolina. Former- 
ly, the school commission by con- 
trolling school support could control 
public education. Now there is a 
single state board of education. The 
State School Commission and three 
other state boards have been abol- 
ished. 

State-Supported Foundation Pro- 
gram With Local Control. California 
has the outstanding example of a 
wholly state-supported foundation 
program with a minimum of state 
control. It is the most adequate pro- 
gram yet evolved. New York State 
provides the largest total amount of 
support, about $110,000,000 annually; 
yet, it would have to increase this 
to more than $140,000,000 a year to 


match the California program. 
The California Plan 


The California plan involves a 
state minimum salary with allow- 
ances for each teacher unit as well 
as for average daily attendance. Re- 
cent changes in California include 
raising the state minimum salary 
from about $1300 to $1500. The al- 
lowance for each elementary teacher 
unit was increased from $700 to 
$785 and for elementary average 
daily attendance from $30 to $33 a 
year. These two provide a total 
allowance of around $1940 an ele- 
mentary teacher unit or about $56 a 
pupil in average daily attendance. It 
should be remembered that the local 
district has to pay nothing toward 
the support of this program. Total 
state support has been increased 
about $10,000,000 during the last ten 
years. 

Eighteen other states now have 
plans similar in pattern to that of 
California or apportion most of their 
school support under such a plan. 
Louisiana and Texas now provide a 
state-supported foundation program 
replacing their former per capita 
apportionments which varied from 
year to year. Georgia, Illinois, Maine, 


Massachusetts, Nevada, Ohio, Ten- 





nessee, Utah, Virginia and Washing- 
ton have made important changes 
in their state-supported foundation 
programs. Connecticut, Florida, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin report no major changes 
except increased appropriations in 
many cases. Wisconsin passed a 
$1200 minimum salary law for teach- 
ers with college degrees but did not 
make this part of its state foundation 
program. Ten of the 19 states having 
this pattern of state support are pay- 
ing more than 50 per cent of the 
costs of schools or are very close to 
paying that much. 


Louisiana Has New Program 


Louisiana’s constitution provides 
for distributing 75 per cent of its 
school-funds upon a per capita basis 
and 25 per cent upon an equalization 
basis. At the 1944 session of the 
legislature a state-supported founda- 
tion program of $22.50 per capita was 
voted. This is a fundamental change 
in policy. Prior to this time no def- 
inite foundation program was guar- 
anteed. The new program is $5 a 
pupil higher than the $17.50 per 
capita for 1941. In 1942 a War 
Emergency Revenue Fund of $350,- 
000 a year was created. The state 
legislature also required that 90 per 
cent of any increase in the per capita 
aid plus any reimbursements from 
the state for district contributions to 


the retirement fund ($1,350,000 for 


1944-45) be used to increase teachers’ 
salaries. From 1941 to 1945 the 
amount spent by the state for school 
support rose from $15,500,000 to $22,- 
300,000. 

Texas has adopted a formula for 
a state-supported foundation pro- 
gram which stabilizes around $22.50 
per census child but which is not to 
exceed $25 per child. The program 
is based upon a six months’ term, a 
state minimum salary schedule and 
an allowance for other current ex- 
penses equivalent to two thirds of 
the average amount spent for these 
over a five year period. The state 
also has an equalization program 
based upon the state minimum salary 
schedule. Under this schedule, col- 
lege graduates with no experience 
are paid a minimum salary of $107.50 
a month for nine months in ac- 
credited schools; $122.50 a month if 
they have had ten years’ experience. 
Equalization aid was increased from 
$3,700,000 in 1940 to $5,400,000 in 
1945. 
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them in handling personality disorders in children 


Teachers are in the front line in the battle against 


broken lives. Training in mental hygiene will help 


TEACHES 


' 
and 
: Problem Child 


FRANK F. TALLMAN, M.D. 


HE nation’s babies are a vast 

storehouse of human wealth. 
Unfortunately, much of this poten- 
tial value is lost through inadequate 
or disordered development of the 
personality. This is a concern of both 
psychiatry and education. Both types 
of discipline have much in common 
but, while their goals are the same, 
; their approaches are different. 
i Education embraces much more 
than the mere acquiring of a stated 
amount of knowledge. It is, or should 
be, a means for learning to live a 
“full life,” which obviously includes 
the development of a well-adjusted 
personality. This means that each 
child should be given the opportu- 
nity to attain maturity in his physical, 
emotional, social and intellectual de- 
velopment. 


Schools Provide Medium of Growth 





i The school does not, of course, 
have the sole responsibility of provid- 
ing this medium of growth. Educa- 
tors are prone to point out, and 
rightly so, that they do not come into 
contact with children until after the 
most important years of human exist- 
ence have passed. They should re- 
member with equal emphasis that 
our schools are molding tomorrow’s 
parents and that the most useful con- 
tribution to a well-adjusted nation 
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is undoubtedly an unending stream 
of well-adjusted young people who 
ultimately become homemakers and 
parents. It cannot be denied that 
from the kindergarten years up 
schools have a serious responsibility. 


Mental Health the Goal 


Psychiatry in its earlier days em- 
phasized the obvious responsibilities 
of individuals and dealt almost ex- 
clusively with mental diseases. Grad- 
ually a preventive point of view 
became more prevalent. As knowl- 
edge concerning the growth and 
structure of personality, particularly 
in the area of the emotions, increased, 
it became evident that the best pre- 
ventive of functional mental disease 
was a well-developed, satisfactorily 
functioning personality. Thus psy- 
chiatrists inevitably became interested 
in a “full life” and joined forces with 
educators in the search for methods 
best calculated to develop individuals 
to their highest potential capacities 
and to provide them with satisfactory 
personalities capable of the emotional 
adjustments necessary for living com- 
fortably in our complex civilization. 

There are, of course, other disci- 
plines involved in human behavior. 
Psychology and sociology are two of 
the more important. Fortunately, the 
overspecialization that is inherent in 


the early development of various 
branches of knowledge is beginning 
to disappear. Educators, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and sociologists are now 
in the process of merging their points 
of view and sharing their knowledge 
in the common task of building a 
better nation. For example, psychia- 
trists could understand their prob- 
lems better if they knew more about 
education, good and bad. Educators 
could reach their announced goals 
more speedily if they understood the 
dynamic events that influence the 
personality development of children. 


Personality Disorders Start Early 


Parenthetically, this understanding 
should be a prerequisite to the spe- 
cialized art of teaching. It should be 
a prerequisite because of the thesis 
that has been just propounded and 
because of the fact that, if maladjust- 
ments are to be recognized in their 
inception, the classroom teacher must 
be acutely aware of early changes in 
behavior and must know when a 
situation requires more skill in han- 
dling than she possesses. 

Although, as has been indicated, 
personality difficulties in children 
nearly always have their inception 
prior to school admission, it is equally 
true that a wise classroom teacher 
can undoubtedly do a great deal to- 
ward solving a personality problem 
and, conversely, if she is unwise, can 
make the maladjustment more seri- 
ous and more lasting. The more we 
know about mental illness which is 
caused by physical disease the surer 
we are that a deviation from normal 
is apparent to the practiced observer 
months and years before it becomes 
obvious to others. Thus both class- 
room and special teachers are in the 
front line in the battle against broken 
and wasted lives. 

The expression “‘child-centered 
schools” is popular today but some- 
times we fail to realize that this in- 
triguing phrase is fairly meaningless 
unless teachers are equipped to 
understand children’s personality 
needs thoroughly and have a real lik- 
ing for young people and a desire to 
work with them. 

A jeweler might, with some accu- 
racy, claim that he ran a “clock- 
centered” store merely because he 
put all the clocks out where they 
were easily seen. This would not 
guarantee that he knew how to fix 
them, knew what made them go or 
could make them keep good time. I 
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am atraid that some of -our schools 
are like this jeweler. It is true that 
the children are “centered” but only 
for the purpose of being wound up 
so as to enable them to absorb what 
is called knowledge. 

There is general agreement that 
guidance personnel should be thor- 
oughly trained from a mental health 
point of view and with this I heartily 
agree but I again wish to emphasize 
the importance of such training for 
the classroom teacher and to bring 
into focus one other person. The 
school physician is in a strategic spot, 
not oniy for recognizing children 
with difficulties, but for advising the 
teacher concerning the proper pro- 
gram for dealing with them. This is 
particularly true of the schools or 
classes for the physically handicapped 
who almost invariably need special 
attention to their personality develop- 
ment. 


"Child-Minded" Physicians Needed 


Medical schools are slowly recog- 
nizing the importance of stressing 
psychosomatic medicine and we can 
hope for an increasing number of 
graduates with the psychiatric point 
of view. Incidentally, a school can do 
a great deal to stimulate a physician’s 
interest in this area of his profes- 
sional activity by expecting him to be 
of definite assistance. Conferences 
and questions will help the physician 
to be “child-minded” rather than 
“disease-minded.” 

You will probably agree that what 
has been said is reasonably sound and 
that the need for more knowledge 
about children is self-evident but you 
may ask rightly how this is to be ac- 
complished. As I see it, there are at 
least three simultaneous points of 
attack. 

The first is an improvement in our 
methods of teacher selection. In a re- 
cent conference with a group of final 
year students in a teacher training 
institution, it was found that a sig- 
nificantly large portion of the group 
had decided not to be teachers after 
all and were definitely sure that mis- 
takes had been made in allowing 
them to go so far in the course. 
There were those also who badly 
needed personality guidance them- 
selves and who were unsuited to deal 
with children because their own 
problems made it impossible for them 
to work objectively. It must be 
stressed that emotional maladjust- 
ment tends to be contagious and a 
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maladjusted teacher is a distinct lia- 
bility in a school. 

The second means for increasing 
our knowledge of child behavior is 
the introduction into teacher train- 
ing institutions of a course in mental 
health which is more practical than 
didactic. The didactic material should 
be given prior to practice teaching 
and should be so organized that it 
presents our knowledge concerning 
human interrelationships in such 
way as to be practical for a teacher in 
her daily work. Success or failure in 
handling adjustment problems de- 
pends upon her ability to deal with 
the emotional problems which arise 
through various interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

The teacher must understand the 
role she is playing in this drama. She 
will need to know the dynamic proc- 
esses involved in sibling relationships 
and in parent-child relationships and, 
in particular, the part that identifica- 
tion and substitution play in emo- 
tional growth. The teacher must 
know how to recognize evidence of 
undue stress in a child and should 
have the knowledge and skill neces- 
sary for playing her part construc- 
tively and successfully in overcoming 
it. Too few people realize that an 
individual may be up to age physi- 
cally and intellectually but may be 
greatly retarded emotionally. 


Case Work Method Must Be Used 


This brings us to the known di- 
dactic part of teacher training in- 
struction. Material should be given 
concurrently with practice teaching. 
There must be an active utilization 
of the case work method in this por- 
tion of the- instruction. Teachers in 
training can select problems out of 
their classroom for discussion. 

A third means for acquiring in- 
creased knowledge of personality 
difficulties concerns in-service train- 
ing. Although many teachers in- 
tuitively learn how to deal with chil- 
dren’s personalities skillfully after 
many years of trial and error, this 
learning process can undoubtedly be 
speeded up by regular conferences 
which have as their topic children, 
not subject matter. 

It is surprising how quickly a 
school becomes truly child-centered 
when this method has been in oper- 
ation for a few weeks. It is difficult 
at first for teachers to reorient their 
thinking in terms of dynamic process 
rather than subject matter but the re- 


orientation is inevitable and when it 
has occurred teachers approach their 
work with vigor and interest. They 
lose the misery of boredom that 
comes from repeating material over 
and over again. 

It is obvious that at present we do 
not have enough personnel compe- 
tently trained to carry out this blue- 
print but, if we keep our goal clearly 
in front of us and know what we 
want, improvement will quickly oc- 
cur. If educators know what they 
should expect from the school phy- 
sician, guidance personnel and class- 
room teachers, means will inevitably 
be found to provide the service. 

Too frequently, available com- 
munity services are not properly or 
sufficiently utilized by educational 
systems: Consequently, it is a good 
plan for schools to acquaint them- 
selves with the resources in their 
areas and to bring into use all their 
available facilities. Incidentally, these 
facilities can usually be had without 
gratuity. Staff psychiatrists in state 
institutions can be valuable when 
they have learned something about 
educational processes and the over-all 
problems of the educator. 

From experience I should say that 
educators are too slow in interpreting 
to psychiatrists their real needs. Often 
they will accept advice which may be 
scientifically correct but which is 
neither understandably phrased nor 
possible of application in the particu- 
lar school and setting for which i 
was designed. Until the psychiatrist 
is shown the error of his ways, no 
better service can be expected. Psy- 
chiatry and education will produce 
fruitful activity only in the propor- 
tion that they work together and un- 
derstand each other’s disciplines. 


Get on the Job Now 


Undoubtedly the school and col- 
lege systems of the nation can con- 
tribute a great deal more than they 
are now doing to the early detection 
of personality difficulties and, what 
is more important, can turn out bet- 
ter adjusted citizens with a more ma- 
ture emotional development. There 
is nothing to be gained by waiting 
for the production of sufficient psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists. It is 
doubtful if this supply will ever be 
sufficient and, indeed, it would be 
harmful if all personality awareness 
were to be left in the hands of a few 
superspecialists. The thing to do is 
to get on with the job now. 
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GLASS 


dent that new construction ma- 
terials will not gain general use 
until they have been tested, tried in 
actual construction, had their flaws 


& IS becoming increasingly evi- 


erased and their kinks ironed out. 
Instead of feeling depressed about 
this, school administrators are for 
the most part happy to have the un- 
certainty of vague promises removed. 
If we are going to build the new 
schoolhouses, for at least the next 
decade, out of masonry, steel, con- 
crete, wood and glass, we know what 
we are talking about and we can go 
ahead with our planning. 


Glass Will Be Used in New Ways 


This does not mean, however, that 
our selection of building materials 
will be limited to the same range 
that we chose from before the war. 
If we know that there will be few 
new materials at hand, we know 
with equal certainty that the familiar 
materials will be used in new ways. 
Glass is a perfect example of that 
possibility. 

The days are gone when glass 
was simply a material that kept too 
much heat from getting out and 
too much rain from coming in 
through holes punched in the walls 
of a building. Now we can com- 
fortably construct the entire side of 
a room of glass. It was not long ago 
that we had a choice between plate 
glass and three grades of flat glass, 
and that was all. Now fancy names 
for glass building materials are myr- 
iad and the claims of their virtues 
are enticing. They certainly are 
worth examining before specifica- 
tions are written for new buildings. 

You will undoubtedly use much 
more glass when you build again 
than you did the last time. How 
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in modern planning 















































Effective use of glass block in Southwest High School, St. Louis. 


much more depends solely on the 
decision you and your architects 
make as to its usefulness in help- 
ing you solve your particular build- 
ing problem. Most of the newer 
glass products have been adequately 
tested in use; glass will be available 
in almost any form you want. All 
that remains is to study the possi- 
bilities, relate them to your own 
problem and choose. 

The most publicized, the most 
dramatic and probably the most use- 
ful of the more recent glass ma- 
terials is hollow glass block. The im- 
provements in this product within a 
veriod of a few years have been tre- 
mendous. Now you can do anything 
except rest the weight of your build- 
ing on it. Actually, hollow glass 
block is strong enough for that, but 
several features, notably its tendency 
to expand and contract at a rate dif- 
ferent from that of other materials, 
have prevented its use for bearing 
walls up to this time. 

The block is manufactured in 
halves which are fused together. 





THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 


' Alfred Hopkins & Associates, Architects 
New York City 


During the process most of the air 
is drawn out so that the blocks de- 
livered to the job are “partially 
evacuated.” Hence, no condensation 
can form within the unit. 


Glass Block Has Practical Values 


No longer does the value of glass 
block lie in its smart appearance or 
its newness. Now we can choose it 
for its sound and heat insulating 
properties, its cleanliness and _ its 
ability to control, direct and regulate 
the light that passes through it. That 
it is at the same time good looking 
is another of those free extra benefits 
that so often appear as a reward for 
intelligent, discriminating selection 
of materials. 

The question of heat loss through 
glass block is important; if you plan 
to use much of it, you will want 
to know whether your fuel bill will 
rise. It will rise some but not much. 
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Heat transmission, that is, the loss 
of artificial interior heat to colder 
outside air, is greater through glass 
block than.through most of the usual 
types of wall construction but less 
than it is through window glass. 

One of the greatest future uses of 
glass block will undoubtedly be for 
interior partitions. Here, the peculiar 
property of the material in letting 
light through but blocking sound is 
of most value. Where inside rooms 
are unavoidable, at least they no 
longer need be dark. Separation of 
one room from another; when this 
material is used, gives the impression 
merely of space division, not of cut- 
ting up a building into innumerable 
cubbyholes. 

In this respect flexibility is also a 
consideration. If you may wish to 
use a different room arrangement in 
the near future, the glass block 
manufacturers now have the answer 
to that. There is a new “dry” proc- 
ess of laying up the glass block 
which eliminates the need for mortar 
in interior work. Wood strips are 
used as the joint material and it is 
possible, without too much trouble, 
to dismantle the wall and put it back 
together again in another location. 
Once you have decided to use glass 


block, you are not finished with your 
selection until you have decided what 
kind to choose. Do you want max- 
imum transparency or translucency? 
Does your problem require the 
greatest diffusion of light you can 
get or only the greatest possible trans- 
mission? Do you wish merely to let 
the light through, as through a win- 
dow, or are you interested in im- 
proving on that minimum possibil- 
ity? You may as well get full benefit 
for your new school from the invest- 
ment that is being made. 

An ordinary window has a limited 
function in that it allows light rays 
to pass through the wall obliquely 
down to the floor. Here most of 
them are absorbed. The trend to 
larger windows and more glass in 
school design has simply been an ef- 
fort to get light back into the far 
part of the room and as high above 
the floor as possible. Glass block 
offers a sensible solution to this prob- 
lem. When it is designed for that 
particular purpose, that is, as a prism, 
it bends up the light rays, which pass 
through it, and directs them toward 
the ceiling. 

If the ceiling is sufficiently reflec- 
tive, there is obviously going to be 
better light on desk tops and a more 





Childs and Smith, architects, Chicago 


Glass block contributes to the smart appearance of this corri- 
dor in the J. Robb Harper Elementary School at Wilmette, Ill. 
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even distribution of light through- 
out the room. It is possible to use 
that sort of prismatic glass block 
above eye level and block which is. 
merely a good general diffuser below. 

There are many good reasons for 
using clear glass to a greater extent 
than we have in the past and the 
glass manufacturers have a compara- 
tively new material which makes 
this practice more economical, name- 
ly, double and triple “insulated” 
glass sheets. Large clear glass win- 
dow areas, reaching the point where 
entire sides of a room may be en- 
closed in glass, are no longer simply 
a fad. We know now that there are 
good scientific reasons for letting the 
maximum amount of sunlight into 
certain rooms. 

For younger children there is the 
pleasant possibility of fusing the out- 
door play yard with the schoolroom 
by having only a sheet of glass be- 
tween the two. There is a distinct 
lessening of eyestrain in a building 
with increased natural illumination. 
Studies both here and in England in- 
dicate less cross-infection in hospital 
wards having maximum window 
area than in those with the conven- 
tional-sized opening. If sunlight fil- 
tered through glass is actually efh- 
cient in killing air-borne bacteria in 
a hospital, it is another good reason 
for large windows on the sunny side 
of a school also. 


Take Advantage of Solar Heat 


Finally, there is the question of 
solar radiant heat. A great deal of 
misinformation has been circulated 
on this subject but sufficiently care- 
ful studies have now been made to 
enable us to draw some definite con- 
clusions. If your schoolrooms face 
south, and you open up the walls 
with glass and invite in the radiant 
heat rays trom the sun, you cannot 
turn off your heating system. On the 
other hand, by using the new double 
or triple glass sheets, you will not 
increase your fuel bills by lavish 
glazing. The solar heat gained will 
at least offset the artificial heat lost 
through the glass. 

This material would seem to have 
great value, then. By using it, you 
can gain the pleasantness, the open- 
ness, the ease on children’s and 
teachers’ eyes, the therapeutic value 
of sunlight and at least break even 
on your winter heating costs. The 
product itself is an improved, stream- 
lined version of the old storm sash 
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Double "insulated glass sheets’ for windows, as used in Rugen 
School, Glenview, Ill., permit the whole side of a room to be glass. 


windows, with all of the advantages 
and none of the disadvantages of 
double glazing by means of double 
sash. 

What you will be able to use in the 
new school is a single glazing unit 
consisting of two sheets of glass with 
a dehydrated air space between them. 
The binder at the edge has been per- 
fected so that there is a_ perfect 
permanent seal. The same material 
comes with three sheets of glass sim- 
ilarly bound, instead of two, offering 
better heat transmission. 

If it is necessary or advisable, any 
two kinds of glass—not only the 
clear variety —can be put together 
for you. For example, one or both 
of the sheets might be colored or 
figured, heat absorbing, particularly 
strong or with other special charac 
teristics. 

As in the case of glass block, the 
insulation value of this material is 
not as great as that which an or- 
dinary building wall would provide. 
However, it allows much less heat to 
escape than do single sheets of win- 
dow glass and, if it is used properly 
and with discrimination, it should 
have great value in school design. As 
is true of any building material, there 
must be integration of room arrange- 
ment, structural design and choice of 
material. 

With an increased use of glass in 
the school, there will appear places 
in the design that call for an un- 
usually strong glazing material. 


Tempered plate glass fills this need 
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and provides a substance of which 
even doors can be made. It must 
not be confused with laminated 
shatterproof glass, which is simply 
several sheets of glass glued to- 
gether in such a way that they will 
break but not fly apart. Tempered 
plate glass is a single sheet, not un- 
breakable in the full sense, but with 
a strength and toughness far beyond 
that of ordinary plate glass. It is 
made by a process of heat tempering 
and quick cooling. When it does 
give way, it is like the one-hoss shay 
— it disintegrates into innumerable, 
infinitesimal particles. For that rea- 
son it can’t be cut. If you want to 
use it, you must have it made exactly 
according to dimension. 

There will be other building ma- 
terials using glass available after the 
war but these will not be so basically 
important as glass block and insu- 
lated glazing sheets. For example, 
the “structural glass” wall facing 
sheets will vie for favor as a finish 
or veneer material with the newer 
synthetic plastics and impregnated 
woods. 

Before the war this material was 
provided in almost any color desired; 
it is clean, sanitary and permanent 
(so long as no one cracks it) and it 
is easy to install on either the inside 
or the outside of a building. While 
there may be specific reasonable ap- 
plications of this product to school 
design, it seems safe to predict that 
it will not play an important part in 
new construction. 


In the first place, economy and a 
more rational approach to building 
design are leaning toward the use of 
basic construction materials which 
provide their own finish. Despite the 
misuse of the term “structural” in its 
name, glass used this way is merely 
frosting on what might as well be 
a self-sufficient pound cake. 

In the second place, when a veneer 
finish is absolutely essential, the 
plastic and plasticized materials will 
probably be found more satisfac- 
tory than glass. Impregnated wood, 
for instance, will be much warmer 
in appearance, will have a finish as 
smooth as glass and will not have the 
disadvantage of brittleness. 

Another material that seems to 
have limited application to the re- 
quireménts of contemporary school 
building is the glass-faced concrete 
block. The product on the market 
is made of a lightweight concrete 
with a surface of “structural” glass 
held on by metal ties. Granted that 
concrete block in the nude is a re- 
markable material, its one flaw being 
its tendency to absorb surface mois- 
ture, this appears to be a roundabout 
method of improvement. 


Synthetics Can Be Expensive 


Anyone studying building mate- 
rials is impressed by the useful results 
obtained by true chemical synthesis, 
as in the case of glass itself or con- 
crete or the new materials we call 
“plastics.” On the other hand an 
artificial synthesis of two basically 
different materials, effected by me- 
chanical rather than natural bond, 
is almost always unsatisfactory, in 
addition to being expensive. 

There is no doubt that our schools 
will want more and more glass as 
time goes on. It lets us open up the 
rooms to the air and the sun and it 
has found ways to protect us from 
the rain and the cold at the same 
time. Glass actually has taken its 
place with steel, concrete, wood and 
masonry as one of the basic building 
materials. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the developments in its 
manufacture have stopped. 

As we plan for use, as we turn 
to the open plan rather than the rigid 
formal arrangement, we shall dis- 
cover more uses for this sympathetic 
material. As new uses appear, new 
developments in the products of- 
fered us by the manufacturers will 
keep step. It would be too bad not 
to take full advantage of them. 
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WwW: SHALL want, in many 
ways, to remember our 
young men who have become the 
hard-hitting and victorious soldiers 
of this war, many of whom went 
directly from the schools of their 
towns and villages to the battle 
fronts. 

It is logical, as we consider estab- 
lishing enduring tributes to them, 
that we should think of schools as 
fitting memorials. The reasons are 
many. The most obvious is that, 
since the days when schools were 
small and red to the present time, 
the school has been our most uni- 
versal symbol of democracy to which 
so many men have given the last 
full measure of devotion. 

Every man who has helped to 
make heroic history in this war bore 
the impress of his home town school. 
Much of the skill, the intelligence 
and the ingenuity, which have so 
signally marked our fighting men, is 
owed to the schools in which they 
were trained. 


Schools a Pivot of Community Life 


The kind of school we are en- 
visioning for tomorrow will no 
longer be limited in its hours of use. 
Its doors will remain open, its in- 
door and outdoor facilities contrib- 
uting to the life of the community 
through out-of-school as well as in- 
school use. It will be the pivotal 
center of community life. People of 
all ages will study there, spend part 
of their leisure time there. We pic- 
ture such a school humming with 
life through all the waking hours, 
with lectures going on, with a suc- 
cession of forums, art and drama 
classes, shops and classrooms filled 
with the activities of crafts, music 
and little theater groups. 

Such a school, in whole or in part, 
might well be a memorial to the 
sons and daughters of citizens, the 
older brothers, who gave their lives 
in sacrifice that the free and liberal 
life of such schools might continue. 

Any school that serves such ends 
is de facto a memorial to democracy. 
Most of our public schools have, in 
a sense, been memorials, commem- 
orating in name, at least, some na- 
tional figure or worthy local per- 
sonage. Our university and college 
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campuses are dotted with buildings 
erected as memorials—libraries, :so- 
cial halls, science buildings. 

What should be the character of 
a school building planned as a com- 
munity memorial? A primary con- 
sideration in its design would be 
adaptability to varied community 
use. We cannot expect to impose 
new functions upon our schools 
without changes in the traditional 
plan and layout. Units for after- 
school use should, for example, have 
direct access from the street. They 
should be so grouped that they can 
be heated without taxing the entire 
heating system. They will need 
special lighting for night use, extra 
storage and locker space. Bold re- 
designing of schools will be neces- 
sary for a school that is also a 
community center. Such redesigning 
is already under way in many towns 
and cities, even where the school is 
not planned as a memorial. 


Suit School to Locality 


There are large areas for expand- 
ing the imagination in school archi- 
tecture. A school dedicated to the 
memory of native sons and daugh- 
ters of a community should be 
native in its architectural character, 
congruous with its traditions and 
history, fitting to its climate and 
topography. The best of available 
talent, preferably local, should be 
employed and the most modern 
structural and functional features 
incorporated. 

To flexibility in its indoor features 
should be added outdoor space and 
facilities both for recreation and for 
extension of class study into the 
open. 

Ideally, where it is possible, the 
school should be set in the center of 


a park; it should be, in fact, a park 
school. In such a setting, with 
ample grounds for playfields and 
school gardens, opportunities for 
firsthand study of nature, lessons in 
conservation of soil, trees and wild 
life, a school would yield the educa- 
tion and experience which would 
train young and old not alone in the 
rudiments of learning and for voca- 
tions, but in avocations as well, and 
the enjoyment of the free time 
which we may well expect as one 
of the boons of a peaceful future. 


Our National Creeds for All to See 


In smaller communities such a 
memorial school might include a 
library, a museum of art or history, 
or both. And somewhere in any 
school which is to be a worthy me- 
morial should be something that 
will imprint forever on the mind the 
creeds of freedom and of the 
brotherhood of man for which this 
war is being fought. Conspicuously, 
in assembly hall or lobby, might well 
be displayed the Bill of Rights. and 
the Atlantic Charter. Those creeds 
should be built into brick, stone and 
plaster in such impressive ways 
that they find their lasting reflection 
in the oncoming generations. 

Many of the boys coming home 
will bring with them the trophies of 
war. Communities might well con- 
sider assembling in their schools 
trophies that will instill the arts of 
peace, gathering collections of the 
translated literary classics of all the 
“good neighbor nations,” of their 
crafts, their arts, their music or 
games. Never again should our 
schools be unmindful of the kinship 
of nations. This idea should find its 
living embodiment in both curricu- 
lums and physical structure. 
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buildings. However, there will be 
greater discrimination in the selec- 
tion of fixtures in the light of an 
accumulating experience in what is 
good and bad practice in plumbing 
installations. 

The results of The Nartion’s 
ScHooLs survey to determine the 
type of building products favored 
for postwar schools show a definite 
appreciation, for instance, of the su- 
periority of vitreous china lavatories 
over enameled iron. Architects re- 
sponding to the questionnaire vote 
3 to 1 in their favor while schoolmen 
show a preference of 61 per cent to 
39 per cent. The ease of cleaning 
and the longer useful life of vitreous 
china over enameled iron more than 
justify this preference. 


Lavatory Preferences 


The wall-hung type of lavatory is 
favored more than the pedestal type 
probably because it simplifies the 
mopping of toilet room floors. 
Schoolmen also show a big prefer- 
ence—10 to 1—for the mechanical 
pop-up type of lavatory waste over 
the plug and chain. Only about one 
third of both superintendents and 
architects want the lavatories 
equipped with individual faucets, 
apparently in recognition of the ad- 
visability of washing in tempered 
running water, which is possible 
only with the combination type. 
They differ considerably, however, 
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Heavy black figures indicate superintendent's choices. 


This is the last article in a series based on an exten- 
sive survey made by the staff of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS into the type of building products that 
schoolmen and architects want in their postwar schools. 
The editors greatly appreciate the unusually large re- 
sponse to the questionnaire, which involved a consid- 
eration of 290 possible choices, and hope that readers 
have found it valuable to compare the answers on 


their own duplicate questionnaires, 


which were 


furnished at the time, with the results from the field. 


on the nature of such a combination 
spout. 

The architects are definitely in 
favor of a brass combination faucet 
afhxed to the lavatory; schoolmen 
are for such a combination built in 
as an integral part of the lavatory 
itself. The latter type has an advan- 
tage in that it is easier to clean but 
it increases somewhat the possibili- 
ties of damage to the spout that 
could make the entire fixture prac- 
tically unusable. 

While a preference for the single 
spout is evident, its advantages will 
be nullified if the lavatories at the 
same time are to be equipped with 
self-closing faucets rather than with 





those of the hand-operated type. 
There seems to be a contradiction, 
therefore, in the results, for both 
architects and schoolmen indicate a 
preference of 3 to 1 for the self- 
closing faucets. Such faucets have 
been widely used in schools in the 
past as a water-saving feature. It 
seems that the choice must be made 
between the economy through water 
saving of the self-closing faucets and 
the advantage of washing in tem- 
pered running water. 

In addition to the regular wall- 
hung and pedestal type of lavatories, 
approximately one fourth of the 
superintendents and one third of the 
architects intend to use the wash 
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fountain type of unit. As such units 
are usually provided with a_foot- 
operating device for water control, 
they offer both the self-closing tea- 
ture and the advantage of washing 
in running water. Another 14 or 15 
per cent of architects and schoolmen 
favor a battery installation in which 
backed against 
located in the 


the lavatories are 
each other and are 
center of the washroom floor. 


Types of Toilet Bowls 


Toilet bowls are either supported 
on the floor or hung from the wall. 
The latter interfere less with the 
cleaning of floors but are more ex- 
pensive. About one third of the 
architects and schoolmen feel that 
the advantages they offer are worth 
the extra cost while the remaining 
two thirds expect to use the standard 
floor type. 

It is, of course, generally agreed 
that there should be some sort of 
partition between toilets but the 
question of how these should be in- 
stalled and of what type material 
they should be has always been sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations. 

The Nartion’s survey 
shows that almost exactly half of 
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choices. All figures represent percentage of the total replies received. 


both schoolmen and architects pre- 
fer a metal partition between toilets 
while the remaining half are fairly 
evenly divided between porcelain 
enamel, marble, glass and composi- 
tion with only a few preferring the 
favorite of years ago, slate. At least 
70 per cent of the schoolmen and 
slightly more than half of the archi- 
tects will not install doors in the 
boys’ toilets although 90 and 95 per 
cent, respectively, will install them in 
the girls’ room. 

The kind of flushing devices to 
provide for toilets has probably con- 
cerned many a schoolman and archi- 
tect in planning a new school. 

Seat-operated toilets, which flush 
automatically after use, assure flush- 
ing but it is questionable whether or 
not such device provides proper 
training for pupils. It is interesting, 
therefore, to see that while one 
fourth of the superintendents favor 
seat-operated toilets only about one 
tenth of the architects intend to 
specify them. 


Flush Valve Installations 


Practically all want a flush valve 
installation, whether  seat-operated 
or otherwise. Practically no one in- 


tends to use the old style tank. By 
far the biggest percentage of those 
favoring a nonautomatic type of 
flush want the regular exposed hand- 
operated flush valve. The architects 
are somewhat more partial to valves 
of the concealed wall type; only a 
few architects and schoolmen_be- 
lieve the floor-operated type suitable 
for schools. 


Stall Type Urinals Wanted 


The old trough urinal will prac- 
tically disappear from our postwar 
schools. The stall type with the 
drain slightly below floor level will 
be the favorite and rightfully so for 
it not only takes care of large and 
small children but makes it con- 
venient for the cleaning of both 
urinals and floor. The individual 
wall-hung and pedestal bow] urinal 
will be used in about one fifth of 
the instances. 

How should urinals be flushed? 
This is a question on which school- 
men have no clear-cut choice. Only 
a slight preference is shown for the 
automatic siphon type, operated 
from a tank, over the indiyidual 
flush valve type. 

A fairly recent development is a 
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clock-operated mechanism, which 
can be set to flush urinals frequently 
at recess and lunch periods, only 
occasionally during the day and not 
at all when school is closed. Such 
an installation saves considerable 
water although the first cost is some- 
what more than that of the ordinary 
flush valve or automatic siphon. 
About one fifth of the superin- 
tendents and 13 per cent of the archi- 
tects intend to install these mechan- 
isms. 


Pupils Like Gang Showers 


Showers may be of the individual, 
gang or multiple type. They are con- 
trolled either individually or by a pre- 
determined temperature mix. Un- 
fortunately the questionnaire did not 
distinguish between the various types 
for boys and girls. It has generally 
been felt that individual shower com- 
partments should be used for girls 
and gang showers for boys. Such 
opinions were frequently written in 
on the questionnaires but it has been 
interesting to observe in some recent- 
ly constructed school buildings, 
where both individual and group 
showers were provided for the girls, 
that after a short period of time more 
of the latter were used than the 
former. 

According to the survey about one 
half of the schoolmen and architects 
favor individual showers, another 
37 to 40 per cent, gang showers and 
the remaining number, the multiple 
type. 

The control of the water tempera- 
ture either can be predetermined by 
an automatic thermostatic mixing 
valve, which delivers the same tem- 
perature of water to all shower 
heads, or can be controlled by an 
individual mixing valve for each. 
Schoolmen are about equally divid- 
ed on these two methods while 
architects favor the former on a 3 to 
2 ratio. 

One of the problems of the indi- 
vidual shower is the possibility that 
it may be left running and so waste 
water while the automatic mix does 
not provide for individual preference 
in the temperature of the bath. 

A fairly recent development has 
been the treadle-operated shower 
which ensures that the water will be 
shut off when the bather leaves. So 
far this has had little favor. 

Sanjtary drinking fountains are a 
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“must” for schools. There has been 
a general improvement in the type of 
heads used so that the lips touch 
neither the draining water nor the 
source from which the fresh water 
is delivered. 

Location of drinking fountains is 
important. The pedestal or wall- 
hung type, particularly if located 
in a corridor, may frequently be a 
hazard and a traffic obstruction. It 
is interesting to note, therefore, that 
the recessed type is favored by 60 
per cent of the superintendents and 
48 per cent of the architects. 

Another 30 per cent of the super- 
intendents and 43 per cent of the 
architects favored the wall-hung type 
and about 10 per cent of each voted 
for the pedestal model. 

A major item of cost in a new 
building is the heating plant. The 
survey shows that steam is preferred 
by 76 per cent of the schoolmen and 
82 per cent of the architects. Warm 
air comes next, being slightly fav- 
ored over hot water by a margin of 
13 to 11 per cent by superintendents 
and 11 to 7 per cent by architects. 


Temperature Control Essential 


For a satisfactory and economical 
heating installation, temperature 
control in schools is essential. In 
the smaller and simpler types of 
systems, a single electric thermostat 
has been used almost universally. 
In the larger buildings, where indi- 
vidual room control is found, pneu- 
matic thermostat systems have been 
used most frequently. 

As no provision was made in the 
questionnaire to determine whether 
individual room control or merely 
boiler control is desired, the per- 
centage results are probably mis- 
leading. Our suggestion to school- 
men and architects alike is that, 
when the time comes to consider 
heating for new buildings, they in- 
vestigate the offerings of leading 
manufacturers or distributors of 
such apparatus who are now incor- 
porating new electronic principles 
into their postwar devices. These 
will give even better and more eco- 
nomical control than was previously 
possible. 

Ninety per cent of postwar schools 
will have some type of mechanical 
ventilation, with the unit ventilator 
being favored by schoolmen by more 
than 3 to 1 over a central fan sys- 


tem. Architects likewise favor the 
unit ventilator but by a. slightly 
smaller margin, 2 to 1. 

Unit ventilators are a source of 
heat as well as fresh air but addi- 
tional radiation needs to be provided. 
The schoolmen favor by more than 
3Y, to 1 the recessed type of radiator 
while architects favor it by about 5 
to 3. 

In recent years considerable 
thought has been given to radi- 
ant heating in which the steam or 
hot water pipes are laid in the floor, 
walls or ceiling and the entire sur- 
face acts as a radiator. The theory 
is that body comfort is determined 
more by the amount of radiant heat 
it receives than by the actual air 
temperature surrounding it. Appar- 
ently the schoolmen either are un- 
convinced of such claims or are not 
familiar with such installations for 
only 2 per cent of them indicate 
intention of incorporating such a 
feature in their postwar buildings. 
Thirteen per cent of the architects, 
however, favor radiant heating. 

One point upon which both super- 
intendents and architects agree is 
that they will have automatic firing. 
Only 3 per cent say they will use 
hand-firing; 51 per cent of the super- 
intendents and 59 per cent of the 
architects will use stokers; about 
one fourth of each group will use an 
oil burner, and one fifth of the 
schoolmen will heat with gas. These 
preferences for particular types of au- 
tomatic firing vary with locality and 
depend largely upon the relative 
price of the various fuels in the 
vicinity. 


No Agreement on Air Conditioning 


Superintendents are evenly divided 
on the question of summer air con- 
ditioning whereas only 30 per cent of 
the architects feel it is desirable. This 
does not mean, of course, that half 
of the schools will provide summer 
air conditioning because cost of in- 
stallation and operation of such is a 
factor. 

Another feature that schools will 
incorporate in their new buildings: is 
vacuum cleaning and of those 
schoolmen who prefer it 57 per cent 
want it built into the building as 
against 43 per cent who will use a 
portable type. Architects, on the 
other hand, vote 2 to 1 for the port- 
able type. 


END OF SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING GttgtttntnES 
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N PHILADELPHIA an organ- 

ization known as the Public 
Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion holds an unusual position in 
American education. This organiza- 
tion, which is supported by the com- 
munity fund, has for its primary 
purposes the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, 
a better induction of young people 
into employment, an adequate en- 
forcement of juvenile employment 
standards and a more complete in- 
tegration of the school with the 
community it serves. 


Association Met an Early Need 


The association came into exist- 
ence in Philadelphia 64 years ago 
when educational conditions in this 
city were deplorable. More than 28,- 
000 children were out of school and 
at least 5000 had been refused admis- 
sion for lack of accommodations. 
Among the 103,657 pupils enrolled 
in the public schools, only 495 boys 
were in the high school and 975 girls 
in the normal school. There was no 
superintendent of schools and each 
district of the city had its own board 
of education. 

Attempts by citizens and taxpayers 
to bring about needed improvements 
met with repeated failure until a 
number of civic leaders hit upon the 
idea of setting up a chartered organ- 
ization that would represent the 
people of the community in all mat- 
ters related to the schools. This 
organization was established and 
called the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

It soon went to work gathering 
accurate facts about the schools, let- 
ting the community know about its 
findings and suggesting courses of 
action which might be taken to im- 
prove conditions. The people saw 
quickly the value of such an agency 
and gave generously to the support 
of the work it was doing. 
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A Civic Answer to the Cry 


Better Schools 


L. W. KINDRED 


Assistant Professor of Education, Temple 
University, and Managing Director of 
Public Education and Child Labor 
Association, Philadelphia 


Many important changes in the 
public schools of this city took place 
during the years that followed. A 
superintendent was hired and the 
district boards of education were re- 
placed by a single board. Kinder- 
gartens were ‘started and courses in 
commercial, industrial and home 
economics education were added to 
the existing program of instruction. 
Even schools for the physically and 
mentally handicapped were organ- 
ized, medical inspection was begun 
and a compulsory school law was 
enacted through the influence of the 
association in the state legislature. 

The association likewise played a 
leading rdle in the passage of the 
school code which made school dis- 
tricts independent of political dis- 
tricts, provided for better training of 
teachers and established a modern 
statewide system of school adminis- 
tration. It sponsored jointly with the 
Philadelphia board of public educa- 
tion a survey of the public schools 
which was the first survey of this 
kind in the city. It worked success- 
fully for the ratification of the fed- 
eral child labor amendment. It 
organized the citizens’ emergency 
committee during the depression 
years which blocked the efforts of 
those who sought to reduce the in- 
structional program of the public 
schools. It conducted a statewide 
survey of 190,000 boys and girls 16 
and 17 years of age who had left 
school. It took leadership in promot- 
ing the development of community 
councils in this city. 

It did these and many other con- 
structive things because it was a civic 
answer to the demand for better 
schools. From its beginning, the as- 


sociation realized that its functions 
hinged on the development of an 
informed public opinion, the co- 
ordination of other agencies having 
similar interests and the undertaking 
of special research projects for the 
improvement of public education 
and the protection of child welfare. 

In 1915, it merged with the Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania to 
become the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association. The two 
organizations had worked closely to- 
gether for several years, especially on 
the details and passage of the child 
labor law. Since that time, the asso- 
ciation has carried on the same con- 
structive program on behalf of 
children and youths who are em- 
ployed during and after school hours. 

During the last year, a series of 
civic education conferences was 
launched for the public discussion 
of important problems in education. 
These conferences were held month- 
ly and were attended by delegates 
from a carefully selected list of 
groups and organizations that cut 
across the entire community. They 
served as a two-way channel for the 
free flow of ideas and opinions about 
school questions. 


Translating Opinion Into Action 


These conferences will be held 
again this year and will be supple- 
mented by smaller ones for the pur- 
pose of translating opinion more 
rapidly into direct forms of action. 
This is particularly important in a 
large city where the schools operate 
independently of the parents and 
taxpayers who support them. 

A monthly bulletin entitled Penn- 
sylvania’s Children in School and at 
Work is published as another means 
for keeping the people informed 
about their schools. This bulletin, 
written for the average reader, pre- 
sents all sides of current issues con- 
fronting the schools, expresses 
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reactions to proposed policies and 
programs, reports the findings of 
special studies, carries important an- 
nouncements and keeps the reader 
up to date on developments that are 
taking place in education and child 
labor. Several hundred individuals 
subscribe to this publication and de- 
mands for additional copies of single 
issues are common. 

The. association has undertaken 
many special studies over the years 
that are published in book and 
pamphlet form. Among its current 
books are “A Survey of Opportu- 
nities for Vocational Education in 
Pennsylvania” and “Community 
Planning for Youth.” Last spring it 
published a compilation of the state 
and federal child labor laws for use 
by schools and employers of young 
people. Copies of this compilation 
were sent to every school district in 
the state, chambers of commerce in 
the larger cities and a number of 
business and industrial firms. 

Another publication will be re- 
leased soon dealing with appoint- 
ments ‘to the Philadelphia board of 
public education. The members of 
this board are appointed to office for 
terms of six years by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. There is a 
great deal of civic interest in these 


appointments and many organiza- 
tions spend considerable time and 
thought in selecting a candidate, or 
slate of candidates, whom they pre- 
sent to the board of judges for its 
consideration. 

With few exceptions, the candi- 
dates recommended by these organ- 
izations are persons of outstanding 
ability who have demonstrated an 
interest in education. But in spite of 
their fitness for the office, they have 
been disregarded by the judges in 
favor of others whose qualifications 
have raised serious questions in the 
minds of many people. 

The forthcoming leaflet, dealing 
with appointments to the board of 
education, represents the work of a 
special committee appointed to study 
this problem. The committee grew 
out of a meeting of delegates of 
more than 25 organizations which 
have been concerned with the trend 
in school board appointments. This 
leaflet will be discussed by many 
groups and published in the news- 
papers. If the suggestions it contains 
fail to influence future appointments, 
it is highly probable that legislative 
action will be undertaken to change 
the system of selecting personnel for 
the board of education. 

The pros and cons of the school- 





Safety Education Cuts Accidents 


XAMINATION of latest avail- 

able reports of the National 
Safety Council reveals that 21 per 
cent of accidents to school age chil- 
dren occur in school buildings, 15 
per cent on school grounds and 8 
per cent between home and school. 
The total of these, or at least 44 per 
cent of pupil accidents, therefore, 
may be classified as school jurisdic- 
tional problems. 

School authorities who are at- 
tempting to solve the school accident 
problem may fiid these further facts 
useful in slanting preventive meas- 
ures in the right direction. 

Accidents within school buildings 
occur with greatest frequency in the 
following locations: gymnasium, 37 
per cent; halls and stairs, 19 per cent; 
shops, 15 per cent; classrooms, 14 per 
cent; other places, 15 per cent. 

Playground activities occur as fol- 
lows: unorganized activities, 45 per 
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cent; football, 15 per cent; baseball, 
12 per cent; other organized games, 
17 per cent, and using playground 
apparatus, 11 per cent. 

Days lost per accident show a gen- 
eral tendency to decline with each 
advance in grade. Kindergarten 
children, with the lowest accident 
rate, nevertheless have the highest 
number of days lost per accident. 

Accidents in the school are more 
frequent among children in the sev- 
enth through the twelfth grades, 
with the seventh grade having the 
highest injury rate of all. 

Many junior high schools, seeking 
a feasible plan for safety education, 
now are offering the American Red 
Cross junior accident prevention 
course to pupils in grades 7 to 9. 
The course treats of school as well 
as home and traffic hazards in a 
manner which is interesting to the 
teen-age boy and girl. 





work program in Philadelphia were 
likewise brought before the com- 
munity last year. This program was 
undertaken by the schools without 
taking the public into their con- 
fidence. Public reaction among cer- 
tain groups, notably labor, developed 
to a point at which the association 
took over the schools’ job of getting 
the facts before the community. Its 
monthly bulletin carried statements 
by both sides of the controversy. A 
civic education conference was used 
for getting all organized reactions 
into the open and a special study was 
carried on that produced definite 
recommendations which were pre- 
sented to the associate superintendent 
in charge of the school-work pro- 
gram. 


Works With Various Agencies 


The association also works closely 
with several agencies and organiza- 
tions in the city whose interests in- 
clude education and child labor. For 
example, it worked with the Phila- 
delphia Home and School Council 
on a survey of parent opinion regard- 
ing topics for a proposed series of 
radio programs. It assisted the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association in the 
development of educational programs 
concerning housing in this commu- 
nity. It has carried on cooperative 
relationships with the Council of 
Social Agencies, the Playground and 
Recreation Association, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Citi- 
zens’ Council on City Planning, the 
Philadelphia Committee on Public 
Affairs and several other social and 
civic groups. 

The services of the association to 
the community are further evident in 
the daily routine of giving out infor- 
mation about school and employment 
problems, investigations of child 
labor violations, special reports, 
speaking engagements, the circula- 
tion of publications, participation in 
a variety of meetings, the arrange- 
ment of conferences and the prepara- 
tion and distribution of publicity ma- 
terials. 

The program carried on by this as- 
sociation for more than a half cen- 
tury is truly a civic answer to better 
schools and the protection of child 
welfare. There will continue to be a 
place for such an organizaton in this 
large metropolitan center where the 
administration of schools is remote 
from the average citizen and tax- 


payer. 
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Are Our Schools Really Free? 





In effect they are, but a study of tuition cases in the 
courts shows that there are certain circumstances under 


which money must be paid by the pupils for schooling 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


re of the proudest of Ameri- 
can traditions is the free pub- 
lic school. There are many who say 
that the very character of our Ameri- 
can culture arises from the wide- 
spread and universal availability of 
our schooling. But sometimes, es- 
pecially when one reads the frequent 
cases involving disputes over tuition 
charges in public schools, one won- 
ders just how “free” our public 
schools are. 

The whole problem of tuition is 
closely related to the financing of 
the public school and what might 
seem appropriate or feasible when 
viewed from an over-all state level 
appears differently in terms of the 
financing of public schools by local 
tax units. Frequently, tuition for 
nonresident pupils is an important 
and substantial source of school 
revenue; it may be payable by the 
state, county, school district of resi- 
dence or the parents. 

While we talk of education as a 
state function, there are occasions 
the effect of which is to make it a 
purely local function. School dis- 
tricts are entities of the state for the 
education of the children of the 
state but the charging of tuition in- 
dicates that on other occasions school 
districts may be separate entities for 
the education of the children of the 
district itself. 


Statutory Basis. Someone, natu- 
rally, has to pay for the schools. 
Ordinarily, however, when one 
thinks of “free,” it means open to 
all comers. This is not generally 
the case in the school systems of the 
United States. We sometimes forget 
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that, generally speaking, throughout 
this country instruction in the pub- 
lic schools is free only to those of 
school age resident in the particular 
school district. Constitutional or 
statutory provisions guaranteeing 
free public school instruction to all 
are not necessarily interpreted to 
mean free schooling to nonresidents. 

The various states make specific 
statutory provisions relative to non- 
resident pupils.’ For example, the 
Michigan attorney general has ruled 
that “ ... the board of education of 
a district which admits nonresident 
pupils lacks statutory authority to 
accept such nonresidents without 
payment of tuition.” 

On the other hand, the Indiana 
attorney general held that a school 
district lacks the authority, by gen- 
eral rule independent of the facts 
of a specific case, to exclude from 
school married pupils or those over 
21 years of age. Nor does it have 
the authority under the state con- 
stitution to charge tuition for pupils 
eligible to attend school.° 

Characteristic of the statutory 
basis of most of this field is a Maine 
suit for tuition by a school attended 
by inhabitants of a defendant school 
district which maintained no high 
school. The defendant’s town meet- 
ing had authorized tuition in speci- 
fied high schools and contracts were 
negotiated accordingly. The parents 
of four children, over the defend- 
ant’s protest, sent their children to 
the plaintiff's school. Holding for 


*Univ. of Iowa. Bulletin No. 265, “A Com- 
parative Study of the Legal Aspects of Tuition 
Charges in the Public Schools of the United 
States” (1931). 

*Biennial Report, Mich. Atty. Gen., 1941-2, 
p. 410. 

*Opinion to State Supt., Oct, 3, 1944. 


the defendant, the court said that 
the statutory power to contract for 
payment of tuition to specified 
schools deprived the parents of the 
right to send their children to other 
schools at the expense of the school 
district.* 


Residence. Of the many fields of 
law into which litigation on tuition 
takes one, the most frequently noted 
is that involving residence. Since 
tuition generally is not charged to 
residents of the school district, and 
often is to nonresidents, the crucial 
issue is whether the school child 
resides in the district. Some of the 
more recent spectacular cases in this 
area, although they do not always 
result in court suits, arise from war- 
time conditions of living, with 
families living in trailer camps such 
as have sprung up adjacent to war 
plants. 

Another of the recent types of 
aggravated situations is the family 
living on property owned by the 
federal government, in*the form of 
military holdings, housing projects 
and the like. An opinion of the 
South Dakota attorney general well 
states the rule: The-mere fact that 
the child lives on land rented from 
the United States government does 
not mean that the school district in 
which such property is located is not 
liable for the child’s tuition. It is 
only when the land is ceded by the 
state to the federal government, in 
such fashion as to remove it entirely 
from state sovereignty, that the 
school district is absolved from hav- 


‘Maine Central Institute v. Inhabitants of 
Palmyra, 30 Atl. (2) 541 (Maine, 1943). 
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ing responsibility for such child.” 

Another frequent type of problem 
is the child living in an institution. 
Which district does he reside in for 


tuition purposes—the district in 
which the institution is located or 
the district in which he was resident 
at the time of his commitment to the 
institution? The Parma district in 
Ohio claimed tuition for children 
previously resident in Cleveland who 
had been committed to child-placing 
agencies in the Parma district. The 
Ohio court held that the children 
were residents of Cleveland and that 
Parma was entitled to tuition.© 

An Illinois case involving the 
same situation arose in a different 
way. Here, suit was brought to com- 
pel the local schook board to admit 
children previously resident in Chi- 
cago who had been committed to an 
institution which placed them in fos- 
ter homes in the defendant’s dis- 
trict. The court held that children in 
orphanages or foster homes had a 
right to attend the public school of 
the district in which such home is 
located.’ 

A characteristic residence problem 
arose in a suit to enjoin the Denver 
school board from refusing admit- 
tance to the plaintiff child except at 
a tuition of $95. She was born in 
Denver; her mother died in child- 
birth and she lived with her aunt in 
Denver. Her father and his new 
family lived elsewhere and he con- 
tributed $30 a month toward her 
upkeep. 

In a 4 to 3 decision, and over a 
strong dissent, the court sustained 
the child’s right to free schooling. 
The statute, providing that a child’s 
residence for school purposes is that 
of its parents or guardian, must be 
liberally construed; it does not apply 
to such exceptional situations as this 
where clearly no mere temporary 
abode is involved as a subterfuge. 
She lived in Denver and had no 
other home, nor was there any rea- 
sonable likelihood she would go to 
live with her father. It is sufficient if 
the child ‘and the person in loco 
parentis actually reside in the district 
with no apparent purpose of re- 
moval.* 





"Biennial Report, S. D. Atty. Gen., 1941-2, 
p. 20. 

*States ex rel. Gills et al. v. Martin, 143 Oh. 
St. 491, 56 N. E. (2) 148 (1944). 

"Dean v. Board of Education, Dist. 89, 386 
Ill. 156, 53 N. E. (2) 875 (1944). 

®Cline v. Knight, 111 Colo. 8, 137 Pac. 
(2) 680 (1943). 
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Rates. A frequent source of con- 
flict, especially where the tuition is 
payable by one district to another 
for a considerable number of pupils, 
is the proper rate to be charged for 
such tuition. Many methods have 
been devised and are in use for com- 
puting such tuition rates and 
charges; the per capita cost seems to 
be a fundamental consideration in 
many of the cases of this particular 
nature.” 

In computations of tuition, a basic 
factor, naturally, is the total cost of 
all instruction. What is to be in- 
cluded in this cost? Suppose a 
building had been financed in part 
with a P.W.A. grant from the fed- 
eral government. Is the school dis- 
trict charging the tuition entitled to 
include the federal grant portion of 
the building cost in its calculation 
base? Two recent cases have held 
that it is. 

One Illinois school district sued 
another for a tuition balance repre- 
senting depreciation on the school 
building allocable to that portion of 
the building cost which was met by 
the P.W.A. grant. The district had 
itself met 55 per cent of the cost of 
construction and the P.W.A. grant 
met the other 45 per cent. The court 
held that since depreciation was an 
allowable base item in determining 
tuition rates, the receiving district 
had the right to charge depreciation 
on the 45 per cent represented by the 
P.W.A. grant, since that represented 
a permissible item in the cost com- 
putation of maintaining the high 
school."® 

A New Jersey case also held that 
in determining rates for tuition, the 
total cost of the building, regardless 
of the source of the revenue, whether 
P.W.A. or local taxation, was a 
proper item.” 

Nor does it seem to make any 
difference that the paying school 
district is making a profit on the 
tuition contract. An Idaho case arose 
through suit between school dis- 
tricts for balance of tuition. The 
contract between them set a rate of 
$25 per pupil but the receiving dis- 
trict sued for the difference between 
the contract rate and the per capita 


*See National Survey of School Finance, 
State Support for Public Education (1933), 
Supplement II. 

Board of Education, Rockford v. Board of 
Education, Non H. S. Dist., 321 Ill. App. 131, 
52 N. E. (2) 274 (1943). 

“Board of Education, Hohukus Tp. v. Board 
of Education, Ramsey, 125 N.J.L. 317, 15 Atl. 
(2) 332 (1940). 





cost on the alleged ground that the 
statute forbade a contract for less 
than the per capita cost. The court 
held otherwise, that the statute did 
not forbid, nor was there any im- 
propriety in, a contract for tuition 
less than actual cost. 

This was not an unconstitutional 
burden upon the receiving district 
because that district had the author- 
ity to set its contract rate volun- 
tarily. Nor does it make any 
difference that the sending district 
is making a profit out of the ar- 
rangement by getting more from 
state and county money than it is 
obliged under its contract to pay 
to the receiving district; “that is a 
purely business matter that cannot 
concern the plaintiff under the 
statute here involved.””* 


Procedure. One Idaho district sued 
another for tuition for previous 
years, the delay being due to the 
fact that the sending district had 
never notified the receiving district 
of the attendance of the children 
involved, thereby making impossible 
conformity with the statutory re- 
quirement for filing of a certificate 
by the county superintendent by 
October 1 of the current year. The 
court ruled, however, that such re- 
quirement was not mandatory to the 
extent that it prohibited recovery in 
this instance.” 

In Kansas, suit was brought for 
two years’ attendance. In both years, 
the county superintendent had re- 
jected the application to attend the 
plaintiff school but was overruled by 
the state superintendent. In neither 
year did the defendant’s budget in- 
clude a provision for tuition and in 
both years it levied the maximum 
levy authorized by law. Small sur- 
pluses remained at the end of each 
year adequate only in one year to 
meet the plaintiff's whole charge for 
that year. The court rejected the 
claim on the ground that the law 
forbade payment of obligations not 
included in the budget. The receiv- 
ing district took the risk of finding 
out whether the sending district’s 
budget included provision for tui- 
tion before it accepted pupils from 
that district." 





“Indep. Sch. Dist. v. Com. Sch. Dist., 131 
Pac. (2) 786 (Idaho, 1942). 

“Bingham County v. Bonneville County, 
125 Pac. (2) 315 (Idaho, 1942). 

“Gridley Rur. H. S. Dist. v. Bd. of Comm'rs 
of Woodson County, 155 Kan. 407, 125 Pac. 
(2) 383 (1942). 
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The Case for 


SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


It is a matter of self-defense for school boards to organize. When 


state associations are formed, educational services are improved. 


NE of the most wholesome 

movements in contemporary 
American public school administra- 
tion is the ever growing recognition 
of the primacy of school boards. The 
most tangible and obvious evidence 
of this resurgence of awareness of 
the key position occupied by boards 
of education is the rapid development 
of state school board associations. 

In half of the states, state associa- 
tions of school boards or of school 
trustees are now functioning. They 
are to be found in all parts of the 
country: east, west, south and north. 
Some of them have a history that ex- 
tends back to the 1890’s or early 
1900’s, as in Pennsylvania, New York 
and Illinois; these have achieved the 
strength and character that come 
with maturity. Others are still in 
swaddling clothes, as in Iowa and 
Texas, and still others are in their 
adolescence and “raring to go,” as in 
Colorado. Plans are in the making 
for organizing new associations in 
several additional states, including 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. 


Most Associations Are Independent 


Some of these organizations exist 
as part of state education associations, 
as in Michigan; some are sponsored 
by state education departments, as in 
Connecticut. The majority are inde- 
pendent. In the five states of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Montana, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania the statutes spe- 
cifically provide that the school dis- 
tricts may subscribe for membership 
in the state associations of school 
boards. In other states there is no 
specific authority but school boards 
pay dues to their respective state as- 
sociations under their implied powers 
to expend money for the general 
welfare of the public schools. 
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In both Nebraska and New York 
the chief state school officers have 
ruled that such expense is a legiti- 
mate charge against school districts. 
Membership fees to school board as- 
sociations are similar in nature to 
membership fees paid to regional ac- 
crediting associations and fall into 
the category of expenses of adminis- 
tration. 


All Have Certain Common Purposes 


Whether young or old, weak or 
strong, independent or affiliated, all 
of them have purposes in common, 
of which the following, excerpted 
from the constitution of the Colorado 
Association of School Boards, are fair 
examples: 

“1. To develop and maintain a 
mutual agency for the cooperation of 
school districts in the practical study 
of school problems and the improve- 
ment of public schools. 

“2. To gather and circulate infor- 
mation and experience on school ac- 
tivities and affairs. 

“3. To study the problems of 
school organization and administra- 
tion and to work for the adoption of 
the best methods, practices and pro- 
cedures in school administration and 
the most economical and efficient 
operation of schools. 

“4. To obtain the enactment of 
legislation which will be beneficial to 
the public schools, school children 
and citizens of the state and to op- 
pose legislation injurious thereto. 

“5. To hold conferences for the 
mutual exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences of school board directors.” 

These purposes illustrate well the 


ideal of upgrading the competence of 
school directors to discharge their 
duties well and the program of action 
characteristic of school board associ- 
ations generally. 

The period of the last twenty years 
has seen more interest in the forma- 
tion of such groups than ever before. 
Widely separated states, such as Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Texas, Colorado and 
California, have seen the rise of new 
associations which promise to wield 
increasingly potent influence in state 
educational affairs. No doubt one 
major reason for this interest lies in 
the clarification of the school board’s 
central position in educational ad- 
ministration. This clarification rests, 
in turn, on numerous court decisions 
of the past few decades relating to 
the functions, powers and duties of 
boards of education and on improved 
technics and the professionalization 
of school administration. 


Needed Action Made Possible 


In addition to this, thousands of 
school boards have found it advan- 
tageous to affiliate with state associ- 
ations in order to exert united efforts 
for the improvement of educational 
services. Such efforts are variously 
directed toward effecting constructive 
changes in state school codes, 
strengthening state departments of 
education, conducting investigations 
of common problems and issuing 
publications for the information and 
instruction of school directors. 

School boards have taken a cue 
from numerous other groups that 
have set up central agencies to repre- 
sent their interests, such as bankers, 
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stockmen, barbers, public employes, 
grocers, industrial workers and so on 
ad infinitum. In a world ridden by 
pressure groups, it is only a matter 
of common sense and self-defense to 
organize. 

There is an important difference, 
however, between school board or- 
ganizations and these other groups. 
School boards truly serve the public 
interest and do it with no hope or 
thought of personal aggrandizement 
or private gain, with extremely few 
exceptions. As any school board 
member well knows, service on a 
board of education makes large de- 
mands on time, ability and thought. 
The rewards must be found chiefly 
in the satisfactions derived from serv- 
ing the public well in a position of 
crucial social importance. 


Schoolmen Are Trustees 


This leads to another probable rea- 
son for the growth of school board 
associations, namely, the increasing 
realization by school directors them- 
selves of the significance of their 
position and of their responsibilities 
as trustees of our most fundamental 
public service. In hundreds of con- 
tacts with individual board members 
and with groups of school directors 
during the last fifteen years, and par- 
ticularly during the last four years, 
I have heard many expressions along 
this line. Unquestionably, many 
school board members are more 
keenly aware than ever before of the 
fact that they carry a large portion of 
the burden of perpetuating and im- 
proving the American way of life. 

For several generations much of 
the advancement in educational serv- 
ices in the United States has been at- 
tained through the efforts of state 
and national organizations of profes- 
sional educators, such as teachers’ as- 
sociations. In spite of the unques- 
tioned integrity of such groups and 
their motives, “school blocs” have al- 
ways been accused of having selfish 
interests by opponents of good 
schools. And it is true enough that 
improvements in educational service 
do result in gains, direct or indirect, 
for professional school personnel. 
Higher salaries, retirement plans, bet- 
ter working conditions and more 
adequately financed programs of in- 
struction may be cited as examples of 
gains which make teaching more at- 
tractive as a career. 

The superiority of school boards’ 
advocacy of improved educational 
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services is, then, quite obvious, for it 
is entirely free of the taint, real or 
imagined, of direct or indirect per- 
sonal betterment. 

That a great deal of good work can 
be effected in the statewide improve- 
ment of public education by school 
board associations is not an idle 
boast. Without disparaging the many 
fine achievements of other such 
groups which I am documenting else- 
where, I believe that honors for the 
most outstanding record of accom- 
plishment must go to the North 
Carolina School Board Association. 
Within the last six years this organi- 
zation has been chiefly, if not solely, 
responsible for the following gains in 
its state: 

The length of the school term has 
been increased from eight to nine 
months on a statewide basis. 

A twelfth grade has been added to 
the school program, which formerly 
was set up on an eleven year basis. 

A school employes’ retirement sys- 
tem has been developed and put into 
effect. 

Substantial increases in teachers’ 
salaries have been made. 


Keeps Teacher Standards High 


The North Carolina association has 
an enlightened and aggressive plat- 
form for the future, intended to keep 
teacher certification standards at a 
high level, to raise the compulsory 
school attendance age to 16, to main- 
tain adequate salaries and to 
strengthen the state education depart- 
ment. 

Of this state’s 170 administrative 
units, about 80 per cent are enrolled 
in the association. It should be es- 
pecially noted that although other 
organizations in the state had worked 
long and diligently to achieve the 
things named above, successful re- 
sults were forthcoming only after the 
school boards mobilized for action. 

Other notable accomplishments 
have been made by the New York, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania associations, 
to mention only a few, particularly 
in the field of publications. The IIli- 
nois organization publishes a fine bi- 
monthly journal and only recently 
anounced plans for the publication 
of a series of manuals for Illinois 
school board members on some 
twenty topics. 

The Pennsylvania association has 
enrolled 75 per cent of the state’s 2500 
districts. It publishes a large quar- 
terly magazine which has a circula- 








tion of 11,000. The Colorado associ- 
ation was instrumental in obtaining 
in 1941 a 25 per cent rate-reduction 
for fire insurance on all school build- 
ings of ordinary brick construction 
or better. Early in 1944 it published 
a widely circulated study of school 
district reorganization for Colorado. 

Many associations hold not only 
annual conventions but also district 
or regional meetings, where ideas 
may be pooled and experiences 
shared. Space does not permit of a 
detailed listing of the many and di- 
verse gains made by state school 
board associations. 

These associations are not inter- 
ested in assuming sole responsibility 
as guardians of the welfare of public 
education. By no means do they seek 
to monopolize the field of school ad- 
ministration. While their general ob- 
jectives in relation to the improve- 
ment of educational service are 
similar to the objectives of profes- 
sional educators’ groups, control of 
the technical elements of education 
is not coveted. There is a vast realm 
in which school directors may legiti- 
mately operate without encroaching 
on professionally trained leaders. 

In fact, school board associations 
are not merely willing but are even 
eager to cooperate with professional 
school personnel. One sign of this is 
the inclusion of some associations as 
departments of state education or- 
ganizations, as in Michigan, previ- 
ously referred to. Sponsorship by 
state education departments is an- 
other indication of this kind. And 
probably no better example of the 
cooperative spirit can be found than 
the custom in Illinois of holding joint 
annual meetings with the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association, a 
procedure which has been carried on 
for the last eleven years with mutual 


benefit, 
Associations Have Bright Future 


The future of state associations of 
school boards should be bright. Be- 
yond that, and of far greater signifi- 
cance, the future of public education 
and the welfare of America’s chil- 
dren —and ultimately the nation’s 
welfare — should be more promising 
by virtue of the activities of these or- 
ganizations. If they continue to have 
good leadership and gudrd against 
becoming the tools of reactionary op- 
ponents of public education, they will 
earn the lasting thanks of our de- 
mocracy. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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We Can Look for Action 


on rural school problems 


HE fifth of the White House 
Conferences devoted to the in- 
terests of children—in this instance, 
to the education of those living in 
rural areas—did not limit itself to 
the small open country school. While 
this type of institution naturally came 
into the picture, emphasis was given 
to an over-all view of the educational 
facilities that must be made available 
to farm and village people if they are 
to have opportunities for develop- 
ment through education that will 
meet present day demands. 
Included in such a program should 
be not only an effective general ele- 
mentary and secondary program but 
also such special services as educa- 
tional guidance, education in agricul- 
ture, home economics, business and 
industry, adult education, health edu- 
cation and the like. The provision 
of these facilities means that in many 
states the underlying conceptions re- 
garding the educational program 
need to be modified. 


A Few States Have Taken Steps 


Here and there we see significant 
steps being taken in this direction; 
for example, in the central rural 
school districts of New York, in the 
agricultural districts of Michigan, in 
some consolidated schools of most of 
the other states and in the county or 
semicounty units of such states as 
Maryland, North Carolina and 
Louisiana. Only in the best of these 
has sufficient progress been made for 
us to begin to feel somewhat satisfied. 

The problems of the rural com- 
munity must be more completely 
understood, whether they are con- 
cerned with income, standards of liv- 
ing, delinquency, the development of 
a stable, land-owning farm group or 
of a village that realizes its depend- 
ence upon agriculture and recognizes 
the services it must render the popu- 
lation in the surrounding areas. But 
the vision of what may be is emerg- 
ing and much progress toward the 
achievement of the ideal may be ex- 
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pected during the next two decades. 

One reason rural education consti- 
tutes such a serious problem is that 
its facilities are commonly not nearly 
equal to those provided in cities. At 
the recent conference Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service of 
the National Education Association, 
gave a clear picture of the present 
situation. 

He called attention to the facts that 
the average salary of rural teachers is 





The White 
ence on Rural Education, 


House Confer- 


while it offered no resolu- 
tions, passed no motions, 
provided a springboard for 
action on rural education 
throughout the nation 





$967 as compared to $1937 for urban 
teachers; that although rural children 
constitute more than half of the chil- 
dren of school age in the nation, they 
have only 38 per cent of the available 
funds for the support of their schools; 
that nearly 60 per cent of all teachers 
in rural elementary schools which 
have only one or two teachers have 
had less than two years of education 
beyond high school; that in 1940 only 
56.8 per cent of the 16 and 17 year 
old boys and girls were in school in 
rural areas as compared to 75.6 per 
cent in cities. 

These data may be considered as 
symptomatic of many factors that 
affect the total setup of rural educa- 
tion. We can here mention only two 
but they are of prime importance. 

1. There must be a way of making 


use of state resources (some would 
say of federal resources also) so that 
the economically unfavorable areas 
may have the financial means for de- 
veloping an adequate educational 
program. A few states like North 
Carolina, New York and West Vir- 
ginia are well on the way to the es- 
tablishment of adequate state support 
but this is a small number. 

2. The entire structure of rural 
educational organization needs to be 
reviewed in most states and new 
plans for administrating the educa- 
tional program should be made. The 
means of doing this may well vary 
because different conditions exist in 
the states. For example, there are the 
county or semicounty unit of Mary- 
land, West Virginia and some seven 
or eight other states, and the com- 
munity type of local districts, as 
found in New York, Michigan and 
Illinois, where village (and, perhaps, 
urban) centers are brought into 
effective cooperation with the sur- 
rounding farm areas. 


Such larger administrative districts 
provide the groundwork for solving 
problems of inadequate salaries, low 
standards of teacher preparation and 
a lack of leadership opportunities 
that challenge outstanding men and 
women. 


All Are Americans 


The differences between rural and 
urban situations have seldom been 
adequately recognized, yet we are be- 
coming aware of the fact that there 
is danger of developing cleavages be- 
tween those who live in the country 
and those who live in the city. All 
are American citizens with common 
interests. 

This point was well developed at 
the conference by Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League 
of the United States. 

“We come out of the nineteenth 
century,” said Mr. Lincoln, “with the 
realization that America is one com- 
munity. In the past we have not 
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known or cared how the other half 
lived. Now not only we know how 
the other half lives but we are 
affected by how the other half lives. 
We find our 48 states virtually inter- 
dependent. 

“Unemployment in the cities brings 
poverty to our farms. The farmer in 
Maine has an interest in wages in 
Walla Walla. Whether he realizes it 
or not, the farmer has become a na- 
tional citizen with a vital stake in the 
national welfare. 

“We need a rural citizen who sees 
himself as part of a dynamic and 
interdependent American com- 
munity. He must find his place in 
society as a producer of food for hu- 
man need. He must understand that 
his future lies not only in what he 
can secure for himself but in what 
he can contribute to the national 
well-being.” 

If the ends implied in the fore- 
going statement are to be achieved, 
then “the day is past when the rural 
school can sit comfortably on its acre 
and a half, waiting for business. It 
must move with bold steps into the 
realm of the living American com- 
munity. It must take leadership, not 
wait for it. It not only must intro- 
duce knowledge, but must introduce 
life as well.” 

All these as well as other educa- 
tional needs of the rural areas were 
discussed at the conference by the 





several speakers and by the 10 groups 
that submitted proposals for effecting 
improvement. Of particular interest 
was the talk given by President 
Roosevelt who, although not an- 
nounced on the printed program, 
spoke informally to the group. 

The President said that there are 
many things we have learned in this 
war. Among the most important are 
the appraisals we have had of the 
health and education of the youth of 
our nation as revealed through the 
Selective Service System. We have 
found that among those examined 
for selective service 4.5 per cent can 
be classed as illiterate and that 40 per 
cent of all registrants have had no 
more than an elementary school edu- 
cation. That is why this Conference 
on Rural Education has such great 
importance in our planning for the 
future, for, while we plan for the 
welfare of our returning veterans and 
for the continued prosperity of our 
war workers, we must also lay plans 
for the peace-time establishment of 
our educational system on a better 
basis than we have ever known be- 
fore. These should be the goals of 
the Conference on Rural Education. 

Ideals are the precursor to action. 
They are essential. But the big prob- 
lem before us is to get something 
done. This was not a conference of 
action. No resolutions were offered. 
No motions were passed. The con- 





A.A.S.A. Special Committee 
Reports 


HE executive committee of the 

A.AS.A. has endeavored to 
broaden the work of the association 
by appointing a series of committees 
to make special reports in areas of 
their interests. The thought back 
of this plan was that many members 
would like to participate directly and 
frequently in the work of the associa- 
tion and that many groups, after ex- 
ploration of a specialized area of 
interest, would have much to con- 
tribute to the thinking of the entire 
membership. 

There are now 24 committees. It is 
planned to build the discussion con- 
ferences of this year’s regional meet- 
ings around the reports of many of 
them. The first of the committee re- 
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ports is that of the air-age education 
committee of which Dr. Herbert C. 
Clish, superintendent of schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is chairman. This 
48 page brochure entitled “The Wag- 
ing of Peace” describes the alterna- 
tive facing civilization, namely, the 
preparation for World War III or the 
prevention of World War III. 

The committee canvasses the world 
situation with respect to the impact 
of aviation upon the life of all peo- 
ples and proposes educational pro- 
grams leading toward the under- 
standing of other peoples by the 
youth of this world. The report will 
form the basis for some of the dis- 
cussions at this year’s regional meet- 


ings of the A.A.S.A. 








ference had no authority to imple- 
ment any of the ideas presented but 
that does not mean that it was with- 
out influence. 

It is my own judgment that not 
during my professional lifetime has 
there ever been a series of dis- 
cussions on the problems of rural 
education giving such promise of ob- 
taining results as this one. However, 
if anything comes of it, there must be 
discussion throughout rural America 
of the significance of the educational 
situation and the opportunities and 
obligations for providing forward- 
looking educational programs that 
will function in the lives of men, 
women, children and youth in rural 
communities. 


Situation Calls for Action 


One conference speaker in particu- 
lar, who reached a high level of 
effective presentation, stressed this 
matter. “The point is,” said Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre of Iowa, regional di- 
rector of the Midwest Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, “what are we going 
to do now? Are we to be satisfied 
with discussion or are we going to 
act? The situation demands action. 
While this conference is made up of 
farm and village people, as well as 
professional educational workers, | 
would urge that each of you go back 
to your community and discuss with 
the people who would be affected 
the results of our deliberations here. 
In all these discussions and actions, 
the point of view should not be that 
we are doing things for the rural 
people; we are doing things with 
them.” 

Fortunately a volume is to be pub- 
lished that will present the delibera- 
tions of this conference. It is hoped 
that it will be so widely distributed 
that any interested citizen, rural or 
urban, can have access to it. This 
volume, plus the forthcoming Year- 
book (1945) of the Department of 
Rural Education on “Rural Schools 
for Tomorrow,” will present material 
on problems, ideals, programs and 
principles of action. 

During the next two or three years, 
there could well be created a popular 
will that would result in a renais- 
sance in the educational programs of 
rural communities which might even 
surpass that brought on by the Re- 
port of the Roosevelt Country Life 
Commission of 1909 with regard to 
general problems of rural life. 
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MARGERY SETTLE 


Supervisor, Daviess County Schools 
Owensboro, Ky. 


ORGHO SCHOOL in Daviess 

County, Kentucky, has the dis- 
tinction of having one of the first 
complete libraries in a consolidated 
elementary school in the western part 
of the state. 

During the 1942-43 school year, G. 
Ivan Barnes, principal of the school, 
visited a number of the best school 
libraries in central Kentucky and 
later, with the aid of the faculty of 
Sorgho School, formulated plans for 
this modern library. 

Sorgho is an elementary school 
with an enrollment of some 350 
pupils in grades 1 to 8 and has a 
faculty of nine teachers. It is located 
in a rich agricultural area so that 
most of the pupils come from farm 
homes and are transported to school. 

The library is attractively furnished 
and well equipped and is greatly en- 
joyed by the pupils. It contains ap- 
proximately 2500 carefully selected 
books as well as files of the better 
magazines and is supplied with cur- 
rent publications and newspapers. 

In addition to the books it owns, 
the library contains some 600 of the 
“Farm Reader Series” supplied by 
the University of Kentucky in con- 
nection with the Sloan Reading 
Project, since Sorgho is one of the 
Kentucky schools working on this 
experiment under the direction of 
the university. A valuable part of 
the library is a number of profes- 
sional books which are for the use 
of faculty members. 

The library equipment and books 
were paid for by the patrons of the 
school and by the Daviess County 
board of education and it is planned 
to spend annually from $400 to $600 
for additional books and equipment. 

An average of from 300 to 400 
books are checked out of the library 
every week. 

The school program is so arranged 
that each grade may have some time 
in the library every day for reading 
and for study. The librarian is as- 
sisted in the efficient control of the 
library by a group of pupils. Books 
are available to pupils and local cit- 
izens during the vacation period, the 
library being kept open at definite 
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times during the summer months. 

Some of the more apparent bene- 
fits of the library are as follows: 

1. It is a general source of infor- 
mation for pupils and teachers. 

2. It contains many books which 
the pupils read for pleasure as well 
as for knowledge; hence, their lives 
are enriched. 

3. It provides a source of current 
reading material for pupils who be- 


come interested in current happen- 
ings. 

4. It provides the adults of the 
area with books. 

5. It serves as a workshop where 
pupils learn to do ,independent as 
well as creative work. 

6. It enables pupils to become ac- 
quainted with the better types of 
reading material and thus aids in 
developing a love for good literature. 

7. It enables teachers to obtain 
material for the use of pupils in 
special projects. 

8. The professional bookshelf pro- 
vides teachers with new books. 

9. The atmosphere of the room 
helps to create in pupils an appreci- 
ation of the beautiful. 





Your 1945 Income Tax 


NDER the provisions of the 
Individual Income Tax Act of 
1944, every person, including minors, 
whose income was $500 or more must 
file an income tax return on or before 
March 15, 1945, with the collector of 
internal revenue in his district. Early 
filing is urged to avoid the last min- 
ute rush. 

There are three ways of making 
a return, as follows: 

1. On withholding receipt, Form 
W-2 (Rev.), if total income was less 
than $5000 and virtually all from 
wages subject to withholding. 

2. Short form on Form 1040, if 
income was less than $5000. 

3. Long form return on Form 
1040, if income was more than $5000 
or if taxpayer wishes to itemize de- 
ductions. 

Withholding receipts must be 
given all employes by employers on 
or before January 31. Form 1040 can 
be obtained from any collector of in- 
ternal revenue, from banks, post of- 
fices and many employers. 

Exemption will be allowed a tax- 
payer for himself, his wife and each 
dependent on the basis of $500 a per- 
son. Dependency is determined by 
close relationship and contribution 
of more than half of the support dur- 
ing the year. 

Exemption cannot be claimed for 
any dependent with $500 or more 
income of his own, as he must file 
his own return. Under the new law 
it will be possible to claim exemption 
for a dependent 18 years of age or 


over regardless of mental or physical 
condition. If a husband and wife 
each have income of their own, one 
can claim exemption for the other 
only by including both incomes in 
a joint or combined return. 

If a taxpayer uses his withholding 
receipt for his return, he should mail 
it to the collector who will figure the 
tax, give due credit for tax already 
paid and send a bill or refund for any 
difference. The collector will figure 
the tax from a table which gives the 
taxpayer an allowance of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of his total in- 
come for charitable contributions, 
interest, taxes, casualty losses, med- 
ical and dental expenses and miscel- 
laneous items. 

If a joint or combined return is 
filed on a withholding receipt, the 
collector will figure the tax on either 
the combined or the separate in- 
comes, whichever is to the taxpayer’s 
advantage. 

In addition to an income tax re- 
turn for 1944 being filed on or before 
March 15, a declaration of estimated 
income tax for 1945 must be filed on 
or before March 15 by any person 
expecting to receive in 1945 either 
(a) wages subject to withholding in 
excess of $5000 plus $500 for each ex- 
emption except his own (for ex- 
ample, $5500 for a married couple 
with no dependents or for a single 
person with one dependent); or (b) 
income from all other sources in ex- 
cess of $100, provided total income 
will amount to $500 or more. 
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We Learn About South America 


OSCAR E. SAMS JR. 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


F INTEREST to 16 mm. 
e educational motion picture 
film users is the program sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of the ee 
tor of Inter-American Affairs. Since 
early in 1941 this agency has been 
releasing films concerning the life, 
industry, agriculture, geography and 
social conditions in the 20 American 
republics to the south. Thousands 
of schools, clubs, organizations and 
other groups have been taking ad- 
vantage of the service which is di- 
rected toward promoting _ inter- 
American understanding. 


How Films Are Distributed 


Domestic films of the coordina- 
tor’s office are released under the 
control of the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion located at 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. In turn they are 
distributed by more than 150 educa- 
tional motion picture film libraries 
throughout the states, many of them 
in the extension divisions of state 
universities where all new C.LA.A. 
film releases are deposited on an 
indefinite loan basis. 

The films are also available from 
the libraries of a great number of 
commercial 16 mm. motion picture 
film distributors located in various 
cities and from 12 inter-American 
centers in larger metropolitan areas. 
Several city and county school sys- 
tems and public libraries maintain- 
ing film distribution facilities receive 
selections of C.I1.A.A. motion pic- 
tures regularly for specified loan 
periods. Catalogs of the various de- 
positories can be obtained from the 
Motion Picture Division of the co- 
ordinator’s office in New York. 

Running time for most of the 


films varies from ten to forty 
minutes, most of them averaging 
about twenty «Minutes. All films 


carry sound tracks““and require 16 
mm. sound projectors for their use. 
Silent machines will ruin them com- 
pletely. All the narration and dia- 
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logue is in English, and more than 
half of the subjects are photographed 
in color. 

One of the most valuable series of 
C.LA.A. films has been that photo- 
graphed and produced by Julien 
Bryan, well-known traveler and lec- 
turer. This group includes such 
titles as “Americans All,” “Colom- 
bia—Crossroads of the Americas,” 
“Roads South,” “Schools to the 
South,” “Good Neighbor Family.” 
Walt Disney’s two productions in 
color, “South of the Border With 
Disney” and “The Amazon Awak- 
ens,” stand high in popular demand. 

Recently, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Strategic Services, the 
coordinator’s office released two new 
subjects, “Sao Paulo” and “Belo- 
Horizonte,” showing modern prog- 
ress in two of Brazil’s leading cities. 
There are, to date, 70 subjects. 


Films Serve Both Americas 


The program of releasing films 
about the other Americas for use in 
the United States is only half of the 
C.I.A.A. motion picture project, 
however. The other half consists of 
making films about the United States 
available to the citizens of Latin- 
American countries. These were 
designed to depict the life, customs, 
agriculture and industry of the 
United States. They do not take a 
bragging or boasting attitude but are 
straight educational and informative 
material designed to give citizens of 
the other Americas an accurate con- 
ception of their neighbor to the 
north. 

As the motion picture project of 
C.ILA.A. progressed, the ultimate 
objectives became more well-defined 
and a few changes in emphasis were 
effected. For instance, it became clear 
during 1941, especially after Decem- 
ber 7, that films sent to the other 
Americas should picture the war 
effort of the United States and the 
other members of the United Na- 


tions. It was then that the coordina- 
tor’s Motion Picture Division began 
to make Spanish and Portuguese ver- 
sions of certain film releases of the 
Office of War Information and 
other producers of this type of mo- 
tion picture. Too, it was found that 
there was great need for the class- 
room type of film in the schools of 
Latin America and, accordingly, 
films in this classification were also 
made available. 


Films From Various Sources 


A few film subjects, not available 
elsewhere, were produced for the 
coordinator’s office under contract 
but, for the most part, the films for 
the other Americas were acquired 
from various other sources. Govern- 
ment film producing agencies, the 
Hollywood industry and a number 
of commercial agencies made avail- 
able their film material which orig- 
inally was produced for United 
States consumption but which 
showed promise of being equally 
valuable for use in Latin America. 
In most cases, however, it was neces- 
sary for C.I.A.A. to make new sound 
tracks in Spanish and Portuguese. 

All films released by the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs in the 
other Americas are distributed by 
coordination committees in each of 
the countries. 

The popular acceptance of the 
motion picture project in Latin 
America has been gratifying to say 
the least. Approximately 2,000,000 
persons a month witness showings 
of more than 400 different subjects. 
Especially effective have been the 
special technical, medical and dental 
films made available cooperatively 
through the American College of 
Surgeons and the American Dental 
Association. 

The results of the coordinator’s 
motion picture project are fairly con- 
clusive proof of the power of the 
film as a teaching aid. 
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~ “Now History IL Will Hear Dr. Franklin” 


coe Ana by the magic of a B&H 
Filmosound Projector, with the 
film Our Constitution rented from 
Filmosound Library, Benjamin 
and 


leaders make history live and 


Franklin other American 
breathe! History is vitalized; 
brought to life on the screen, it 
becomes happenings always to 
be remembered, great men and 
deeds to be emulated. 

There are scores of fine 16mm. 
sound films for history study 
which your school can rent easily 
and at little cost. And to teachers 
of virtually any other subject, 


too, Filmosound Library offers 


rich treasures of instructive films. 

A Filmosound Projector will 
reproduce these films with mar- 
velous accuracy. Our accelerated 
research in Opti-onics—optics, 
electronics, and mechanics—is 
resulting in Filmosounds even 
better than before. Better in true- 
to-life sound; in clearer, sharper 
pictures; in cooler; more quiet 
operation; in simplified controls. 

eRe Ss 

Send the coupon for information 
on films and Filmosounds. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics * electrONics © mechaniCS 


VOU LA 
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Schools Are Getting Filmosounds Now 


Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on orders for Filmosounds. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of their 
receipt. To avoid unnecessary delay, an- 
ticipate your needs and order now. 


Buy and Hold More War Bonds 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send information on: ( 
Films; () Filmosounds. 


School 


Acdress. 


City ..\e 


Requested by. 
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A Seed Takes Root 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 


Inter-American Demonstration Center, U. S. Office of Education 
Evander Childs High School, Bronx, New York City 


OST teachers do not realize 
how effective the Motion 
Picture Division of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs has been 
in promoting better understanding 
among the peoples of the Americas. 


Few realize that in its short period 
of existence this government agency 
has sponsored more than 250 film 
subjects dealing with such topics as 
North American art, science, medi- 
cal education, engineering, sports and 











Wenpine tubular engine mounts for Curtiss-Wright 
planes calls for watchmaker precision .. . 
accurate, flawless welding that goes into Heywood 


tubular school furniture! 


@ Before the war, Heywood had the finest line of 
tubular furniture in America! 
about tubular steel construction through our expe- 
riences with engine mounts, troop gliders, radar, and 
communications equipment! 


@ Right now, Heywood 
is building its postwar 
tubular school line .. . is 
getting production effi- 
ciency planned for full 
scale operations. The 
postwar patterns will be 
something to see . . . some- 
thing to wait for . . . some- 
thing to fully justify 
Heywood’s sound position 
in the school furniture field! 
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other cultural subjects. These films, 
carrying Spanish and Portuguese 
narratives, are for Central and South 
American audiences. On the other 
hand, to help us better understand 
our southern neighbors, the coordi- 
nator has released more than 50 
films portraying the life and customs 
of almost every Latin-American re- 
public. 


Films for Every Department 


To show that these films can reach 
almost every department in a school 
the following list of C.I.A.A. films 
has been prepared: 

English (Journalism). “Brazil Gets 
the News.” Describes the complete pub- 
lication of a newspaper in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Economics. “Good Neighbor Fam- 
ily.” Typical family life of various 
types and classes in Latin America. 
Economic changes resulting from the 
industrial revolution in the other Amer- 
ican republics. “The Bridge.” A pre- 
diction that the airplane will turn the 
poorest communities into fertile and 
prosperous developments. 

Civics. “Housing in Chile.” A typical 
family in Santiago transported from 
slums to new housing project. 

Health Education. “Sky Dancers of 
Papantla.”* The most thrilling and col- 
orful of all Latin-American ceremonials. 

Art. “Pan American Bazaar.” The 
arts and crafts of the southern repub- 
lics. 

Homemaking. “The Grain That Buil’ 
a Hemisphere.” A Disney cartoon trac- 
ing the history of corn from its wild 
form to the present day cultivated form. 

General Science, Biology and Zool- 
ogy. “High Over the Border.” Migra- 
tion of birds between the hemispheres. 
“Winged Scourge.” A Disney anima- 
tion of the development of the Anoph- 
eles mosquito from larva to adult. 
Economic aspect of malaria which 
no other film on that subject has ever 
shown. “Orchids.” Color portrayal of 
variations of South American orchids 
and other flowers. 

Geography. “South of the Border.” 
Camera record of the trip taken by 
Disney and his crew to South and Cen- 
tral America. 

This list is by no means definitive. 
The other 40 odd films can be em- 
ployed just as well in many a school 
subject from elementary grades up to 
and including college level. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
those who would like to use this 
type of visual aid. 

Preview the film carefully. 
Most films contain too many con- 
cepts for the average class to master 
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A Prowen Aid 
To Teaching 


eo 16 mm. 
Sound on Film 


HE WAR has driven home dramatically a truth 
oa most educators have long known—16 mm. 
§ sound motion pictures are one of the most effec- 
tive aids available to modern teaching. They offer 
| the unusual combination of motion, sound and 
color. They create an illusion of reality on an un- 
) limited scope. They make possible continuous and 
) far-reaching field trips right in the classroom. They 
} are one of the best methods for teaching social 
concepts — for transmitting skills, increasing reten- 
tiveness and speeding up the learning. 
‘ Ampro projectors are playing a leading role in 
| bringing 16 mm. sound films to thousands of schools 
and universities. The rugged dependability and 
) other important features that have made Ampro so 
t popular with schools have also been recognized 
| by all branches of the U. S. Army and Navy. As a 
result, now practically 100% of Ampro output goes 
to our armed forces. 


| An unusually interesting and informative story 
| entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies the 
Day War is Over . . .‘’ is being distributed in at- 
tractive booklet form by the Ampro Corporation. 
) Write today for your FREE copy. 


Ampro Corporation * Chicago 18, Illinois ¢ Precision Ciné Equipment 
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in one lesson. This makes most 
films useful mainly as introductory 
or review material. 

However, if films are to be used 
as presentation material, the most 
effective way of showing them is by 
using the “interrupted technic,” ac- 
cording to which we run a scene or 
two, stop the projector, turn on the 
lights and discuss the activity por- 
trayed in the film so far. By careful 
previewing, one can make notes of 
places in the film which call for 
further pupil-teacher activity. 





2. Prepare the class for the film 
and select the picture to fit the lesson 
in its proper place. 

Assignments, discussions and lab- 
oratory experiments will often con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of 
the film. For example, before show- 
ing “The Grain That Built a Hemis- 
phere,” lessons on pollination, hy- 
bridization and variations in corn 
would be helpful. 

3. No film should be shown as 
an end in itself. After a showing 
of “The Winged Scourge,” the class 
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has been added.. 














The classics, plays, biographies and varied forms of 
writing of the required lists—originally created and ! 
published for public education and entertainment—are : 


now invaluable aids to schools. 
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Motion pictures—also created for the general public— 
now make their contribution to American education. ' 
Feature pictures, selected for the very qualities of 


the required reading list books, are an additional tool in 
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the important work of preparing youth for the future. 


Ask your Visual Education Dealer or write for 
your “SCHOOL LIST” of 16mm Sound Films today. 4 


FILMS 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
64 E. Loke St., Chicago | 
109 WN. Akard St., Dallas | 


Please send your SCHOOL LIST Catalog of 
1émm films. No obligation, of courss) 
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might discuss how helping South 
Americans get rid of their mos- 
quitoes would benefit us. Some 
pupils might be inspired to clean up 
breeding places of mosquitoes. After 
seeing “The Grain That Built a 
Hemisphere,” pupils might try some 
of their own experiments in collect- 
ing pollen and hybridizing. 

There may be objections to the 
first two suggestions. The first is 
that most of these films are not 
rented out for more than a day or 
two. In that case all the preparatory 
lessons should be thoroughly mas- 
tered by the class beforehand so 
that the film can be projected with a 
minimum of interruptions. 

The second objection is that many 
schools in this country, as well as in 
Latia America, are equipped with 
silent projectors only (many have 
no equipment at all) and are, there- 
fore, not in a position to screen the 
sound films. The reason the C.LA.A. 
does not produce silent films is that 
since these pictures have to reach 
many areas of South America where 
illiteracy runs as high as 60 per cent, 
a printed title would be meaning- 
less. 


Silent Film Most Effective 


In the light of a recent study of 
the comparative effectiveness of pic- 
torial teaching materials made by 
David J. Goodman, and reported in 
the November 1942 issue of the Edu- 
cational Screen, the author has 
found that of the four mediums, 
namely, the silent motion picture, the 
sound motion picture, the silent film 
slide and the sound film slide, the 
silent film (motion picture) is the 
single most effective medium for 
teaching. 

Also for proper film presentation 
and screening, it is much easier to 
interrupt the silent film than it is 
the sound film when discussion of 
a particular point appears to be 
indicated. 

Film projection and seed germi- 
nation have many factors in com- 
mon. Each requires proper temper- 
ature, adequate moisture, good ven- 
tilation and darkness. The proper 
temperature and moisture can be 
provided for film projection by the 
teacher’s enthusiasm and _presenta- 
tion of supplementary material. For 
thorough enjoyment of a_ good 
movie, is there anything more de- 
lightful than a room properly venti- 
lated and darkened? 
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‘| RCA Dynamic a 
‘Demonstrator III 


The Radio circuit that actually operctes . . . especially 
designed for use in schools and colleges 
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»* 4 
in ee 
u- ¥ The Dynamic Demonstrator III is universally accepted ® Audio input and output terminals provided 
as [ for practical laboratory and vocational instruction ® Removable loudspeaker to demonstrate baffle effect 
is, wherever students are preparing for radio engineering * Build-in load resistor for quiet operation 
he ' or radio servicing. This valuable teaching aid is ar- ® Fuse protected against improper power line voltage 
m ranged in functional sequence in conjunction with the * Service problem switches on back of Demonstrator 
he § large schematic diagram appearing on the face of the ® Circuit-breaking pin plugs in critical leads 
he board. All parts are operating. ® Test jacks at typical signal and voltage testing points 
‘or | * Built-in minus 3-volt supply for gain measurements 
* Sold complete—cil ready to use ® Typical gain values indicated above circuits 
on | * Colors indicate basic functional sections of 6-tube radio *® Equipped with carrying handle and mounting feet 
to 3 * Name and vclue of each part shown ® Type 182—Net price, $85.00—F.O.B. Camden, N. J. 
is 5 Z 
of § 
be | FREE! an illustrated folder, “Dynamic Demonstrator III”, that 
* explains, with text and diagrams, typical applications of the 
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CONDUCTED 


FOODS 


or Lomorrow's Lunchrooms 


AR is like poverty. It is hard 

to say anything good about 
it but in the wake of all wars come 
great peace-time developments. Out 
of World War I came an enormous 
new chemical industry, plastic sur- 
gery, quick-frozen foods. Already it 
is recognized that the scientific re- 
search connected with World War 
II will advance our civilization hun- 
dreds of years. And with food a 
major weapon of war, much research 
has been carried on in this field. 
Many of the developments are not 
new but have been given impetus by 
the war. 


Food Habits Will Change 


This being the case, many prewar 
menus and food preparation prac- 
tices are destined to become as out 
of date as gramdpa’s mustache cup. 
Our food habits are bound to change. 
In the future many phases of our 
school lunchroom program will be 
changed, especially in cities of 25,000 
or more. 

One factor causing the changes 
will be the innovation of frozen 
cooked foods. Our grandmothers had 
the right idea when they baked 
mince pies to last the winter, froze 
them hard as bullets, then thawed 
and used them as needed. The Alas- 
kan sourdoughs, too, buried their 
loaves of cooked bread in the snow 
to keep them fresh all winter. Today, 
it is recognized that such bread, 
when thawed, can be as light and 
fresh as when it was first baked. 

Already some frozen cooked foods 
are available in many localities in 
consumer and _ institutional sized 


From,a paper given at the Food Service Di- 
rectors Conference, Cleveland, Nov. 18, 1944. 
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packages and it would seem that this 
new industry has a great future. If 
in doubt, just remember that the 
highest output of a leading producer 
of frozen foods in 1930 was 80,000 
pounds; in 1943 it was 250,000,000 
pounds. 

How will this affect school lunch- 
room operation? As I look into the 
future, I see central commissariats 
completely equipped for freezing 
and then storing cooked foods. These 
operations will be done under the 
supervision of trained technologists, 
chemists and food production man- 
agers. A central commissariat will 
supply all lunchrooms within a given 
area. 

What does this mean to school 
lunchrooms? It means that many 
labor problems will be solved. The 
time-consuming preparation of food 
will take place at the freezing plant. 
Storage and kitchen space can be re- 
duced since much of the food will be 
received in processed form. The 
same type of skilled cooks and ba- 
kers will not be needed for, once the 
problems now perplexing the frozen 
cooked food industry are solved, food 
of a high standard will be assured, 
prepared under the supervision of 
trained persons. School lunchroom 
managers will be able to concentrate 
their energies on better nutrition, 
better balanced menus, cost control, 
human relations and other important 
phases of management. 

Research shows that frozen cooked 
products compare favorably in food 
value with other foods. Any loss in 
vitamin content is due to the cook- 
ing and to the subsequent defrost- 
ing, not to the freezing. 

Some frozen cooked foods that are 


now, and will be, available are 
corned beef hash, spaghetti and meat 
balls, meat loaf, sauces, muffins, 
sweet doughs and pastries. 

New frozen foods, other than 
cooked, will also find a place on 
school cafeteria menus. One of these 
may be frozen concentrated milk. A 
new process developed at Pennsyl- 
vania State College is to be used to 
supply wholesome fluid milk to hos- 
pital ships. It can be reconstituted 
into a product that can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from fresh milk. By using 
an equal amount of water, a product 
resembling coffee cream is the re- 
sult. By adding twice as much water, 
milk for beverage is produced. 
‘It is entirely probable that this 
process of freezing and concentrating 
will enable surplus milk to be stored 
when supplies are large in the sum- 
mer for use in midwinter when 
milk is less plentiful. 


A New Frozen Fruit Dessert 


We may all soon be using a new 
frozen fruit dessert, the formula and 
process of which have been devel- 
oped at Western Regional Research 
Laboratory in California. Mellow 
ripe fruit, too soft for canning, is 
used for this dessert in which the 
retention of vitamins is highly satis- 
factory. The texture is as smooth as 
that of ice cream. No artificial color- 
ing is used and no shrinkage occurs 
even after a six months’ storing 
period. 

This dessert differs from ice creams 
and sherbets in that it has a much 
higher content of fruit purée (60 per 
cent) and a much greater overrun. 
Ices and sherbets usually contain not 
more than 20 per cent fruit purée or 
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Discriminating food purveyors naturally look 
to Sexton’s for relishes, appetizers, hors 
d’oeuvre—the details that make the meal. 
If you can get them anywhere, you can get 
them here. Such delicacies as anchovies, 


GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUES’S 


sardines, tuna, so rare of late, will soon be avail- 
able as the world markets reopen. Then, as always, 
you'll find Sexton first with the finest. 


FOOD IS TOPS —- WHERE THE GREEN TRUCK STOPS 


‘SEXTON & CO. 1945 





66 , 
‘Think youre alone, son Pp” 


ee 
You’re not.” 


“Just raise your eyes. Above you— 
with you—stands a consecrated brother- 
hood of men so big they couldn’t die. 


**You see, they loved this land of ours. 
And what they loved, they fought for. 


“Fought? Lord, how they fought! 
They fought so hard and died so hard 
that they live again in the heritage they 
left us. And always, because this blessed 
land is bred of their blood and flaming 
courage—always they’ve watched over 
this land they love.” 


* * 


“Son, you wouldn’t have wanted to see 
Kit Carson’s face, back there at Munich- 
time—no, nor Davy Crockett’s nor 
Dan’! Boone’s. I heard Sam Houston 
tell Andy Jackson, ‘Andy, looks like the 


old breed’s tuckered out.’ And John Paul 
Jones—well, how do you figure he felt 
when Corregidor fell? You wouldn’t have 
wanted to face him or Davy Farragut 
and look them in the eyes. They couldn’t 


understand.”’ 
7 - 


“But that was long ago, son. They 
watched you with uncertainty —then 
with hope—and then with fierce, exult- 
ing pride. Look at them, boy! They 
know now that the spirit of our America 
burns with a flame as bright and hot as 
ever. They know America’s destiny still 
lies in worthy hands. 


“They’re proud today—to walk with 
you.” 
* * 
Front line fighting men draw strength 
from the folks at home, too. Through 


tireless efforts under the increased handi 
caps of rationing, help-shortages, fixed 
ceilings and rising costs, the food tradé 
of America has earned full credit as paj 
triots worthy of the name. In saluting 
you, Hobart finds satisfaction in thé 
knowledge that Hobart Food Machin 

have helped to lighten your merchan 


dising burdens. — 
The Ho bart Mfg. Co. 


TROY, OHIO 


{Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S. A. 
CANADA « BRAZIL ¢e ENGLAND « AUSTRALIA « FRANCE 


Manufacturers and suppliers of Food Cutters, Slic« 
Coffee Mills and Meat Choppers to America’s Food Stores 
And, for the duration, Food Preparing Machines for 00 
Armed Forces, Hydraulic Power Systems and Sightin 
Instruments for Artillery; Hydraulic Units and Auto 
matic Controls for Bombers, and Mobile Power Unit 
or Field Forces, 
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juice. A stabilizer, generally gelatin, 
is used to give a high overrun and 
smooth texture. 

It may seem optimistic and fan- 
tastic to predict today that vine- 
ripened fruits will be served at school 
lunch counters, but with the develop- 
ment of air cargo transportation the 
fruit can remain on the vine until 
fully ripened and can then be flown 
to different parts of the country. At 
first the transportation rates may 
make such fruits and vegetables pro- 
hibitive for popular-priced meals but 
this difficulty will doubtless be over- 
come. 

Furthermore, it is‘claimed that if 
a man in Illinois had a 40 acre or- 
chard of peach treés, he would save 
one carload a day during the peach 
season if the peaches were allowed to 
tree-ripen. According to the law of 
supply and demand, the greater the 
supply, the more reasonable the price. 


Dehydrated Foods Will Improve 
The processors of dehydrated foods 


will continue to improve their prod- 
ucts, many of which, such as dehy- 
drated soups, tomato flakes, apple 
cubes, cranberries, possibly onions for 
seasoning, have already gained a last- 
ing place in consumer demand. 

Sun-dried prunes, apples, apricots, 
figs and raisins are already being su- 
perseded for shipment overseas by 
mechanically dried and compressed 
products with a low water content. 
Dehydration in the postwar period 
will almost entirely take the place of 
sun-drying for it is recognized that 
dehydrated fruits are not subject to 
spoilage as are those which are sun- 
dried. 

The day, too, may come when we 
shall be serving not only penny milk 
but also penny orange juice to school 
children. This will be made from 
dehydrated orange juice. Convoys 
now sailing to the war zones carry 
tons of this product, one case of 
which equals 13 cases of whole fresh 
fruit. The water is removed from the 
orange without damaging vitamins 
or flavoring. The by-products—vita- 
min A _ concentrates, pectin and 
others—are so valuable that the con- 
centrated juice can be sold at prac- 
tically the cost of transportation. The 
same idea holds for tomato, lemon 
and grapefruit: juices. 

The indications are that soybeans 
will become a permanent part of our 
diet in America. We like their crisp, 
crunchy texture in salads, cooked 
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vegetables, chow mein and other 
dishes. Furthermore, they are highly 
nutritious. There is every evidence 
that they will be grown in large 
quantities and marketed in all locali- 
ties. To date, soybean products have 
been used to supplement other foods 
as, for example, with wheat flour in 
bakery products or with meat as an 
extender. The soybean industry is 
endeavoring to develop products 
with taste appeal that will stand on 
their own. 

In the future we may possibly be 
serving soybean milk, soybean butter 
and soybean cheeses. Soybean butter 
is now on the market and is proving 
satisfactory but is in limited supply. 

Foods, which will be new to our 
menus after the war, are now being 
developed, for example, a fish, the 
menhaden, which was formerly used 
only as a fertilizer because it has 
more bones than shad. The meat is 
delicious, resembling salmon. It is 
now being sold as silver herring be- 
cause a new process for dissolving 
the bones has been discovered. 

Food yeast may be used in meats, 
cheese and bean dishes, but not in 
corn bread, biscuits or other mildly 
flavored products, to supplement the 
thiamin, niacin and riboflavin in the 
diet. 

Through the study of nutrition, 
foods now common to us may take 
on new flavors, have additional 
nourishment and find new uses. For 
example, it has been found that 
broccoli leaves, dried and ground 
into meal, are an excellent addition 
to chicken feed mash. Broccoli has 
a high vitamin content and a per- 
centage of protein substantially 
higher than alfalfa meal. The flavor 
of the meat of broccoli-fed chickens 
is said to be definitely superior to 
that of other chickens. 


Ultraviolet. Light Will Be Used 


The wonders of today will be reali- 
ties of tomorrow. We are told that 
by means of ultraviolet light treat- 
ment it will be possible to have 
chickens with a “made-to-order” 
flavor; eggs with uniform yolk color; 
cream, months old, which will come 
bottled like grape juice. 

In the future fresh meat will come 
almost all “prefabricated.” The bones 
and excess fat will be removed at the 
source of supply and advantageously 
used in by-products. A meat-cutter 
or butcher in food establishments 
will be unnecessary. 






Poultry will be dressed, quick- 
frozen and packaged at the point of 
slaughter. Fresh fish, too, will be 
dressed and frozen at the place of 
haul. Frozen vegetables will con- 
tinue to gain in favor. 

The food industry of the future 
will have little trouble with insect 
infestation of foods. Electronics will 
kill insect life without affecting the 
packaged or unpackaged product. 
No spoilage will occur in refriger- 
ators which are equipped with élec- 
tronic tubes. 


Future Contracts Will Be Out 


The present day rationing of food 
has eliminated the placing of future 
contracts. An official of a large whole- 
sale house says: “I am firmly con- 
vinced it would be a great mistake 
ever to return to this antiquated 
practice of placing future contracts. 

No financial gain was ever 
achieved through this practice be- 
cause the profit in one season would 
more than likely be washed out by 
the loss in another.” 

I have mentioned here only a small 
number of changes that are going to 
take place in the field of foods. To- 
day in research laboratories and 
kitchens all over the country, thou- 
sands of scientists are evolving new 
products and new processes. Al- 
though many of these are as yet un- 
familiar to us, they will be made 
known in the postwar era through 
the medium of advertising. It be- 
hooves us to keep our minds open 
and to stand ready to test, evaluate 
and form sound opinions of these 
new foods and their processing 
methods as they come along. 





Recipes by Request 





Lima Beans and Bacon 
(Fifty Servings) 


1 pound bacon 

84 quarts lima beans, cooked 
1 cup bacon fat 

3 ounces flour 

% gallon milk 

1 ounce salt 


Fry bacon slightly. Retain fat. Make 
a white sauce of bacon fat, flour and 
milk. Add salt. Combine beans and 
sauce. Place partially fried bacon on 
lima beans and cook until bacon is 
crisp. The crisp, fried bacon may be 
chopped fine and incorporated with 
the beans and sauce. Size of portion, 
% cup. Total yield, 9% quarts. 
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NESBITT men and women are busy making attack weapons for our armed forces. 


Essential requirements of Nesbitt heating, ventilating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment are being met. We are prepared for a quick return to our normal manufactur- 
ing when the bright day of peace permits . . . However, it behooves us as a nation 
to bend every effort and lend every dollar to win the war and end this black night 


of carnage and suffering. Lhhbent tYy.try- 


resident, John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
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P ur way of saying: Realize, , 
conditions with the help of Nesb if Syncretized Air. Clean, fresh, 
| d classroom air ig the right of every school child in 
be the “climate” in your schoolrooms of tomorrow? 
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HE problem of heating school 
buildings with coal and the 
maintenance and use of equipment 
necessary therefor is five-fold. It in- 
volves (1) planning for the season’s 
needs, (2) the purchase and delivery 
of coal, (3) the maintenance of 
equipment, (4) satisfactory firing 
practices, (5) experimentation. 
Coals vary widely in type and 
quality. Some kinds are more plen- 
tiful than others. Geographical and 
other factors often influence the 
availability of particular varieties so 
that it is necessary to plan well in 
advance for the next season’s needs. 
In order to ensure the purchase of 
the right kind and quality of fuel 
and to protect all dealers who may 
wish to sell coal to the schools, sealed 
and signed proposals should be de- 
manded by May of each year, pro- 
posals to be tabulated and made 
public upon the acceptance of any 
one of them. 


The Bidder's Obligation 


The contract with the successful 
bidder should be for coal that equals 
or exceeds a quality given by the 
company in accordance with a set 
of specifications prepared by the cus- 
todian of school property. Bidders 
should state prices, analyses and all 
other facts, as far as practicable, on 
the specifications form. Bidders 
should be allowed, however, to offer 
for consideration substitutes and 
equals of specified coals. 

Specifications should include: 

1. The percentage of moisture 
when delivered. Moisture is the 
amount of inherent and_ surface 
water in the fuel. Everything else 
being equal, the coal containing the 
least moisture has the highest heat 
value. 

2. The percentage of ash in dry 
coal. Ash is the solid, incombustible 
impurity that remains in the coal 
after it has been burned. 

3. British thermal units per pound. 
The British thermal unit is the com- 
mon standard of heat measurement. 
It is the amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one pound 


60 


When You Heat With COAL 


JOHN J. McCARTHY 


Custodian of School Property 
Public School Department, Providence, R. |. 


of water one degree Fahrenheit, 
when water is at its greatest density. 

4. The percentage of volatile mat- 
ter. This is the part of the coal 
that is driven off in the form of gas 
when the coal is subjected to heat. 

5. The percentage of fixed carbon. 
This is the part of the fuel that re- 
mains after moisture, volatile matter, 
ash and sulphur are accounted for. 

6. The mine from which the coal 
is taken. This information helps to 
determine the quality of the coal. 

In addition, the bidder should be 
asked to state his qualifications, if 
any, as to freight rates, taxes, labor 
troubles, legislative restrictions, gov- 
ernment regulations or cost of pro- 
duction. The school board will re- 
ceive all bids and award the contract. 

Since few school buildings have a 
bin capacity large enough to store a 
full winter’s supply, a school board 
with foresight will arrange with the 
contractor, if possible, to store in his 
yard from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
tétal tonnage for midyear deliveries. 

Once the contract has _ been 
awarded, the successful contractor 
should be furnished with a list of 
the buildings and the bin capacity 
of each. During the summer he 
should deliver bin capacity to each 
school. The contract should be so 
drawn that the contractor must per- 
mit the school department to have a 
representative at the coal-delivery 
yard. This man is to be present at 
time of deliveries to verify quantity 
and to inspect bills of lading. 

The school department, further- 
more, should reserve the right to 
divert random loads of coal to the 
official city scales and require the 
trucks to return to the scales after 
being dumped in order to check the 
weights with the invoice. At no 
time should coal trucks be permitted 
to enter school yards without the 
prior knowledge and express permis- 
sion of the school custodian. 

An effective delivery program will 


keep each janitor informed as to the 
time of delivery of coal to his build- 
ing. It will then be the janitor’s duty 
to scrutinize each load delivered and 
to sign for it. He should be required 
tw send the duplicate copies of the 
signed delivery slips to the custodi- 
an’s office without delay. 

During the midyear vacation in 
January, the coal piles in many of 
the smaller buildings require replen- 
ishing and here is where the storage 
pile is used, thus assuring the school 
department of the same grade of coal 
as was delivered in the summer. 

Throughout the summer vacation 
period all boilers should be cleaned, 
inside and outside. Repair work, as 
directed by the custodian or his assist- 
ant in charge of boilers, should be 
completed and new grate bars in- 
stalled wherever needed. All boilers 
should be inspected by the state 
boiler inspector and all boilers should 
be closed in and held ready for firing. 

The assistant in charge of boilers 
may be called day or night, Satur- 
days and Sundays, to take charge of 
the boiler room in any school. His 
responsibility is to lay out and direct 
the work and to supervise it. 


Responsibility of School Janitors 


The school janitor should know 
every nook and corner of his build- 
ing, the locations of the water, gas 
and light meters and of all shut-off 
valves so that in any emergency he 
would not be obliged to pause and 
think. He should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the boiler and all 
the other equipment of the heating 
system. He should be able to fire 
the boiler so as to get the most out 
of the type of fuel he is using. His 
firing tools must be kept in an or- 
derly manner and the boiler room 
neat and clean. 

He should not be like the janitor 
of one school, who, when _inter- 
viewed, could not tell the number 
of tons of coal burned during the 
year, the amount, in tons, delivered 
to his building or when it was deliv- 
ered. Neither did he, nor was he 
required to, record the amount of 
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YES have it easy compared to ears. Eyelids can block 
out irritating light. But ears have no “earlids.” They 
have to take noise every minute. 


Overcrowded, speeded-up classes in today’s schools in- 
crease the noise level in every room. This distracts the 
students... makes the work of short-handed staffs more 
difficult and tiring. 


Leading schools everywhere are solving their noise 
problem by Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex*. 
The results are immediate and amazing. Concentration 
becomes easier. Students can hear and learn wherever 
they sit. Teachers work more easily, with less fatigue and 
strain. Acousti-Celotex is the famous perforated fibre tile 



















and the most widely used of all sound conditioning mate- 
rials. It can be quickly applied to ceilings and other 
surfaces without disturbing school routine. It can be re- 
peatedly painted without loss of noise-reducing efficiency. 


Hear the difference Acousti-Celotex makes. Start with 
a corridor, classroom or some other noise source. Talk it 
over with the nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor. He is 
a member of the world’s most experienced acoustical 
organization and he guarantees results. 


Or write us and we will send you his name and address 
along with the new, free booklet, “An Aid to Those Re- 
sponsible for Education.” Reading time, 15 minutes. Write 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. NS-145, Chicago 3, IIL. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Fibre 1é SINCE 1923 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 












ishes produced by his type of firing. 

If buildings are to be well heated, 
there must be a thorough under 
standing among janitors as to what 
constitutes good maintenance poli 
cies and good firing practices. Clean 
heating surfaces, whether firebox or 
flues, clean smoke pipe and chimney 
efficient heating. 
Proper piant operation includes both 
the methods of firing and damper 
regulation. It is highly important 
that all doors and dampers about the 
heating plant fit tightly when closed 
so as to prevent draft leaks. 


are essent ial to 


Janitors should be warned not to 
permit ashes to accumulate in the 
ash pit, since this practice reduces 
draft and causes grates to warp and 
burn. At no time should janitors 
be permitted to burn either garbage 
or rubbish in the furnace, since this 
creates smoke and clinkers. The 
common practice of smothering a 
fire with raw fuel should be dis- 
couraged. A deep fuel bed should be 
carried except where the draft is 
weak. 

As for banking the fire, two meas- 
ures should be carefully observed: 








Almost a half century of craft experience and user 
satisfaction confirms the outstanding excellence of 
SHELDON products . . . an excellence attested by 
the nation’s leading schools, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and scientific departments of industrial 
plants. Continuous research and postwar planning 


add to the value. 


Experienced SHELDON planning engineers are 
available, without obligation on your part, to help 








E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, 





MICHIGAN 





(1) have a good bed of live coals 
and (2) cover the bed with small 
sizes of raw fuel, never with ashes. 
At no time should the janitor poke 
the fire or shake the grates violently. 

In a large school system it is desir- 
able to have an assistant in charge 
of thermostatic systems. He should 
be responsible for the maintenance 
and repair of all the thermostats, air 
compressors, the air piping to and 
repairing of thermostatically con- 
trolled valves and dampers and the 
instruction of janitors. 

It is possible, even with the boilers 
working perfectly, to have trouble in 
the thermostatic system so that the 
heating of a room or rooms or a 
section of the building is seriously 
affected. Rubber diaphragms oper- 
ating steam valves will, in time, be- 
come vulcanized with the heat, so 
as to hold the valve permanently 
open or closed, as the case may be, 
and interfere with heating efficiency. 
The piping from the air compressor 
to these valves may be broken by 
settlement of part of the building or 
may be eaten out by corrosion, thus 
allowing a leak of air of such volume 
as to cause a valve or damper to 
become inoperative. 

These thermostats and thermostati- 
cally controlled valves and dampers 
are made of vital parts which cannot 
operate indefinitely without being 
serviced. A careful thermostat 
trouble-shooter will know where and 
when to look for these defects and 
how to replace the worn-out parts 
creating the difficulty. 


Spare Janitors a Safeguard 


A school system should have three 
or more spare janitors. These men 
should be experienced and so well 
qualified for the job that, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, they can take over the 
duties of another janitor who, be- 
cause of illness or for other reasons, 
must be off duty. The system might 
maintain a repair shop where these 
spare men could be used to repair 
and refurbish school equipment or 
they could be assigned other work 
in one of the various buildings. This 
work could be dropped whenever a 
substitute janitor is needed. 

In conclusion, a good heating pro- 
gram will involve a certain amount 
of experimentation with personnel, 
methods, equipment and fuels to the 
end that lessons learned this year 
may play a part in the improvement 
of the heating program of next year. 
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. for schools must be designed to assure sani- 
hy tation — must be sturdy in construction to stand up under 
the more-than-average service to be expected from school 
washrooms—it must be easily cleaned and must reduce up- 
keep to a minimum. Crane plumbing is designed for school 
service. Its high quality and expert workmanship assure long 
life—satisfactory service. 

: Whether you require a lavatory or drinking fountain to 
replace a broken or worn-out fixture, or whether your plans 
call for complete plumbing equipment for your school of 
tomorrow, you will find what you want in the Crane line. 


Call your Crane plumbi rest CraneB , 
y p ng contractor or nearest Crane Branch ee stone Exe 
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CE 19-563 SINK CE 625 LAVATORY 
CE 4711 CABINET SHOWER 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
| 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING * HEATING = PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Does Paint Reduce Heat? 


Someone has asked whether the 
painting of heat radiators with a metal- 
lic paint, such as aluminum or bronze, 
decreases the heat efficiency of the ra- 
diator. Following is the answer as one 
engineer sees it. 

As far as their effect on the perform- 
ance of radiators is concerned, paints 
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fall into two classes: (1) those in 
which the pigment consists of small 
flakes of metal, such as the aluminum 
and bronze paints so commonly used 
for painting radiators, which produce 
a metallic appearance; these 
called metallic paints; 


_— 


Towel Service 
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Those who purchase school towels—par- 
ticularly superintendents having this re- 
sponsibility —are invited to investigate the 
performance advantages of Mosinee Sul- 
phate Towels. They have remarkable 
strength and speed of absorbency—fea- 
tures that assure so high a degree of 
“dryability” as to encourage the use of 
fewer towels per person per trip to the 
washroom. 


Just now your School Supply Dis- 
tributor may be unable to meet your full 
Mosinee Towel requirements. However, 
when Mosinee Towels are again plentiful, 
you can depend on them for extra quality 
service with year-around economy. Thou- 
sands of schools have proved their long 
term cost is no more than for flimsier, 
less efficient towels. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


will be 
(2) the white 
and colored paints in which the pig- 






ment consists not of metals but of 
oxides or other compounds of zinc or 
other metals, like white lead or titan- 
ium; these are nonmetallic paints. 

The last coat of paint on a radiator 
is the only one that has an appreciable 
effect. Under otherwise identical con- 
ditions, a radiator finished with metal- 
lic paint will emit less heat than a 
similar radiator finished with non- 
metallic paint. 










‘longer be able to radiate 60 Btu. per 





Heat is emitted from a radiator in 
two ways: First, the air streaming past 
the radiator and rising from it is . 
heated and carries the heat to other 
parts of the room; second, the hot sur- 
face of the radiator emits heat by 
radiation just as glowing electric and 
gas heaters do. Most typés of steam 
and hot water “radiators” emit less 
than half their heat by radiation. 

A sectional cast-iron radiator, if 
painted with any nonmetallic paint, 
might transfer into the room 180 Btu. 
per hour for each square foot of its sur- 
face. Of the 180 Btu. per hour trans- 
ferred, about 120 Btu. would go to 
heating the air which passes over the 
radiator. The 120 Btu. transferred di- 
rectly to the air would not be increased 
or decreased by repainting the radiator. 

The remaining 60 Btu. not carried 
off by the air is emitted as radiant en- 
ergy. The amount of radiant energy 
that can be emitted per hour by the 
hot surface is dependent upon the kind 
of paint used for the last coat. 

It was assumed that the radiator was 
painted with nonmetallic paint. If it is 
repainted with a metallic paint, such 
as aluminum or bronze, it will no 
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hour but may be able to radiate only 
30 Btu. so that instead of transferring 
180 Btu. to the room per hour it can 
now transfer only 150 Btu. 


Surface Radiating Power Reduced 


The coat of aluminum or bronze 
paint is not an insulating covering like 
a covering of magnesia or asbestos but 
it has a similar effect, although for an 
entirely different reason. The resulting 
reduction in heat emission is entirely 
due to the reduction in the radiating 
power of the exposed surface rather 
than to the insignificant insulating 
value of the thin layer of paint. 

From a heat release standpoint it is 
unnecessary to remove the old paint 
in repainting a radiator. The effect of 
adding the nonmetallic paint as a fin- 
ish coat is equivalent to adding one 
section to the radiator. Thus a radia- 
tor of five sections painted with white 
or tinted paint should be about as ef- 
fective as another of six sections of the 
same kind painted with metallic paint 
since each would transfer the same 
amount of heat to the room, provided 
the same heat was supplied to each. 
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A BETTER SCHOOL ; in many way 
through practical uses of liad 














7, DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. By bringing in the 
sunlight, you make schoolrooms more pleasant—pre- 
vent restlessness that results from a “shut-in” feeling. 
And by providing adequate daylight you reduce eye 
fatigue... especially important for children whose 
eyes are still dev eloping. 








Thermopane, the new Libbey-Owens-Ford window- 
pane that insulates, makes the use of large win- 
dow areas thoroughly practical in any climate. Ask 
your architect about this new built-in, double-glass 
insulation that adds comfort and saves heating 
costs. 





ame : 2. CLEAN, ATTRACTIVE LUNCH- 
eee te ROOMS. Counters and tabletops of 
smooth L:O-F Vitrolite are easy to 
keep sparkling clean. Vitrolite pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to 
give your lunchroom color, with a 
surface that never needs refinishing. 


3. MIRRORS are an effective aid in 
teaching proper dress and posture. 
Provide them in full length sizes 


LOTT ws 











: 

/ in washrooms, cloakrooms, gymna- 

4 siums and home economics class- 

rooms. To be sure of getting truer 

; reflections, get mirrors made with 

3 Libbey-Owens* ‘Ford Plate Glass. 

Ne 

There are many other ways glass can help make your . good reason for covering surfaces in the laboratory 
school more beautiful and more efficient. Use it for with glass. Discuss its possibilities with your architect. 


Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 2215 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


partitions between classrooms... translucent, if you 
wish, for privacy. Glass successfully resists most acids 
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LIBBEY* OWENS - FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 
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“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces.” 
—President Roosevelt 











? 2.8.2 


New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs ; § 3 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Se: Ni Wi, 
Washington, D:C; . 
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U.S.WAR SAVINGS BONDS 




















This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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Story of the Month 


HE fun of teaching kids lies in 

the unexpected. If you can take 
| great delight in seeing Old Man Dig- 
| nity fall flat on his face, the career of 
teaching is your apple. The illustra- 
tive story of the month comes from 
Ethel Van Wie who is principal of a 
little Indian school in central New 
York. 

In the course of its annual in- 
spection of the school, the local D.A.R., 
which contributes generously to the 
budget, was escorted by Mrs. Van Wie 
to a second grade where one little girl 
had won local fame for her execution 
of a song about the American flag. 
In fact, so far as anyone knew, the 
flag song comprised her complete 
repertoire. 

“Does any little girl or boy want to 
sing for us?” said the principal in her 
most dulcet tones. Little Mary-Who- 
Sings jumped up. Completely un- 
abashed by the large and dignified 
Daughters, she proceeded to sing in a 
new and unexpurgated version “Smile, 
darn you, smile.” At the end of the 
song which provoked much levity 
among the small fry but was received 
with less than complete enthusiasm by 
the guests, the principal said hopefully, 
fishing for the flag song, “And now 
will you sing the other song for the 
ladies?” Clutching for breath, Little 
Mary broke forth into that old classic 
“The Love Bug Will Get You If You 
Don’t Watch Out.” 

The rule of Onondaga Indian School 


| now reads that all Daughters shall be 


escorted into no grades below the 
third until Mary resumes her career 
of patriotic interpretation. 


Dear Supt: Last night on the radio I 
heard you say that you wanted to be 
of service to every person in the com- 
munity. Kindly send me a list of 
teachers who would like a good board- 
ing place. Where is the best section of 
town to start a private nursery school? 
How much should I charge? Send me 
copies of the last examinations given 
for school janitors. I would like in- 
formation on approved books on sex 


_ education. Please send at once applica- 





tion blank for prospective teachers. 
How do you get rust spots from a 


sink? 
(Thanks to A. W. P., California) 


Supt's Contract, 1945 


HE Party of the Second Part, who 

has set forth that he is a competent 
school administrator and has presented 
somewhat contradictory evidence to 
that effect from former employers, 
hereby contracts with the board of 
education to teach and administer the 
school. For such services as may be 
hereinafter rendered, including attend- 
ance at all church suppers, the said 
Party shall receive compensation at a 
rate more or less. 

Twenty per cent of “such compensa- 
tion shall be deducted for a withhold- 
ing tax and 5 per cent shall be deducted 
as provided in Article B of the state 
retirement law but that. ain't ll, 
brother. Ten per cent shall be deducted 
for sickness or accident and that’s a 
good thing, for the casualty rate 
among administrators in this district is 
pretty high. Five per cent shall be 
deducted for group life insurance and 
what about the bonds you have signed 
up for? A further 5 per cent shall be 
deducted as a garnishee slapped on 
by the milkman. 

The remainder of said compensation, 
if any, shall be equally distributed 
among the local merchants, finance 
companies and Near East Relief pro 
vided, however, that the Party of the 
Second Part (that’s you) shall at no 
time appear in public without suitable 
nether habiliments and no plea that 
such habiliments have been lost because 
of occupational hazard. 


o e 

Epitaph 
More valiant pedagogs than I 
Leap in the fight with scowling grin, 
And greater prophets prophesy 


While braver men stick out their chin. 


These hardier souls hew out the road 
And clear the underbrush away. 
For lesser ones they tote the load 
And plan the new and better day. 


All honor to them, unafraid 

Who meet the unrelenting test. 
May they receive the accolade, 

May men rise up and call them blest. 


But when my virtues are decried 
Belittled with opprobrium, 
Remember that I never tried 
To write a “core” curriculum. 
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Let the 
Library be 
A STANDING INVITATION 


modeling or new construction, is at 


Building committee members and 
chool architects whose plans are 
shaped with a sympathetic under- 
tanding of growing minds are giv- 
ing special attention to the library. 
This is properly the heart of the 
chool—in its pleasant atmosphere 
and congenial reading and study fa- 
cilities, a standing invitation to 
progress. 

The fine library in the J. W. Sexton 
High School, Lansing, Michigan, is 
one of the many in which Library 
Bureau furniture and technical li- 


brary equipment contribute to this 
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J. W. Sexton High School, Lansing, Michigan 


Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects 


ie 
|| dane 
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goal. The men responsible for this 
splendid new building naturally 
turned to “L B” for the proven re- 
sults of long and specialized expe- 
rience, 

LIBRARY BUREAU WILL HELP YOU PLAN 
Our skill in aiding with all details of 


planning and equipment, whether 


you contemplate expansion, re- 


your command. Library Bureau 
technicians are equipped to work 
with your architect and planning 
committee from the very start and 
to follow through from first rough 
plans to the final details of the library 
installation. Just write or phone our 
nearest Branch Office. Or write us 
in Buffalo. 


Library Bureau Division of 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
























WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Textbook Shortage Anticipated 


A task group of general and educa- 
tional publishers set up by the govern- 
ment to study the threatened national 
shortage of elementary and high school 
textbooks has recommended that the 
War Production Board grant a moderate 
additional amount of printing paper on 
appeal for books of this type. The 
shortage is estimated at several million 
school books. 

On the basis of a survey conducted 
by the Office of Education and the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
the task group predicts that the shortage 
is likely to become more serious next 
year unless prompt steps are taken. 
About half of the present shortage is be- 
lieved to be due to lack of paper quotas 
under Book Order L-245; the rest, to 
manufacturing delays. 


Military Training Bill in Abeyance 


The House select committee on post- 
war military policy reported on Novem- 
ber 24 that the subject of universal mili- 
tary training should be explored at an 
early date. Until the new Congress con- 
venes, no date for hearings on conscrip- 
tion will be definitely set, although some 
time after January 15 has been predicted 
as a likely time. 

The Wadsworth-Gurney Bill has re- 
ceived most attention. It provides one 
year of military and naval training for 
all male citizens who attain the age of 
18 years. A youth subject to this pro- 
posed law would have the right to 
choose between Army and Navy and 
he might have his training deferred 


until he is 21. 
Rationed Foods for School Affairs 


A simplified method of providing ra- 
tioned food allotments for such func- 
tions as school banquets and picnics, 
when there is a charge for the meal, 
was announced December 11. Occasional 
institutional users can apply to their local 
boards for allotments using Form R-315. 
Applications should be made within the 
thirty day period preceding the date the 
food is to be served. 


Apprenticeship Programs Under Way 


Apprenticeship programs have been 
established in more than 30,000 manu- 
facturing plants, construction and mis- 
cellaneous industries, the War Manpower 
Commission announced November 14 
in reporting on its apprentice-training 
service. 

Approximately 600 veterans have taken 
advantage of such training as of Novem- 
ber 14. An increasing number are being 
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enrolled and as many as 200,000 veterans 
may apply, according to W.M.C. esti- 
mates. Wages earned by veterans who 
qualify will be supplemented by the 
monthly allowances provided by the 
“G.I. Bill of Rights.” 

In addition to training on the job, 
apprentices receive related supplementary 
classroom instruction, usually provided 
by local public vocational schools. Appli- 
cants must have mechanical aptitude. 
High school graduates are preferred and 
A.T.S. encourages enrollment of youths 
under 25. 


Ban on School Music May End 


By a unanimous vote November 28 
the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee approved Senator Vandenberg’s bill 
(S.1957) to make it unlawful for any 
person to interfere with the radio produc- 
tion or transmission of noncommercial 
or cultural programs presented by aca- 
demically accredited and tax-exempt edu- 
cational institutions. As Senator Vanden- 
berg expressed it, “The bill takes Petril- 
lo’s foot off the necks of our school 
children.” 

The bill was given a place on the 
Senate calendar but since the House did 
not act on it in the session just ended, it 
will have to be reintroduced. 


Movie Projectors Available 
W.P.B. has amended order L-267 so 


as to permit schools to purchase moving ~ 


picture projectors under MRO with a 
AA-2 rating. Jt is no longer necessary 
for schools to apply on form WPB 1319. 


1945-46 Outlook for Colleges Bad 


The advisory committee to the House 
committee on education reported No- 
vember 30 that the academic year of 
1945-46 looms as the most difficult year 
of the war for colleges and universities 
because of the cumulative ills of deferred 
needs and forced economic adjustments. 
This prediction came at the conclusion 
of a series of meetings for further study 
of war-induced problems of institutions 
of higher learning in which members 
of the staff and of the committee and 
representatives of higher education from 
widely divergent points in the United 
States participated. The final report of 
this study, as authorized by H.R. 592, 
will be submitted to the committee on 
education when the new Congress con- 
venes. 

Suggested remedies proposed by col- 
lege and university presidents are: 

1. Long-term low interest loans to 
institutions. 

2. Contract services to aid state and 





federal agencies and for services in the 
general welfare. 

3. Return of 
feasible. 

4. Return of staff members as soon 
as feasible. 

5. Grants to compensate for loss of 
student fees. 

6. Change in gift exemption clauses 
of (a) corporation tax, (b) personal in- 
come tax. 

7. High priority in obtaining surplus 
war commodities. . 

8. Grants-in-aid for building. 

9. Merit scholarships for students. 

10. Work aid assistance for students. 

11. Adult education through exten- 
sion and other programs. 

12. Coordinated research activities for 
government activities. 


students as soon as 


Radio Programs on Asiatic Peoples 


Transcriptions of a series of eight radio 
educational programs on Asiatic peoples 
prepared by the public school radio com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia will 
be distributed by the U. S. Office of 
Education for use in schools all over the 
country. The broadcasts will cover 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Russia, the Netherlands East Indies, 
India and Korea and will feature such 
outstanding authorities on Asiatic affairs 
as Joseph C. Grew, Admiral William 
H. Standley and Representative Judd of 
Minnesota, formerly a medical mission- 
ary to China. 


Reconversion Starts in Small Way 


The output of civilian goods may suf- 
fer many delays and resumption of pro- 
duction of civilian supplies may be com- 
pletely suspended, War Mobilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes warned Novem- 
ber 16. The growing seriousness of man- 
power shortage may cause suspension 
of “spot” production in certain critical 
areas and even complete suspension of 
all plans for return to production of 
civilian items. However, there continues 
the promise, at least, of “better things 
for better living.” 

Prewar serviceability will be restored 
to a number of important civilian prod- 
ucts and components through a supple- 
mental allotment of copper-base alloy. 
Certain plumbing fixture fittings and 
trim will be made more durable through 
the use of copper. 

Strainers, faucets, shower arms and 
tank floats will be among the numerous 
items improved; also common and safety 
pins, slide and snap fasteners, interior 
working parts of mechanical pencils, 
scales and balances, commercial laundry 
and dry cleaning equipment, fire hose 
couplings and rings, deflectors for auto- 
matic sprinkler heads and back pack 
pump parts. 

Numerous restrictions have been re- 
moved from many limitation orders; 
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Why not install 
the Unit Ventilator 
which has already 
















saved millions? 


yo " 


Since the first Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator employing the patented Her-Nel-Co Cycle of 
operation was installed in 1930, thousands of these units have permitted school systems to save 
nearly $2,000,000 which would otherwise have been wasted in burning unnecessary fuel. This huge 
saving was made possible because these units introduce colder air from outdoors only when neces- 
sary for maintaining desirable air conditions in the school classroom. Approximately $1,500,000 
more was saved in installation costs, as other equipment introducing a continuous supply of out- 
door air would have required larger boilers, piping, pumps, etc. 


It is important to remember, however, that these savings were not made at any sacrifice to the 
maintenance of desirable air conditions in the classroom. As a matter of fact, the cycle of opera- 
tion employed in the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator makes possible more accurate temperature 
control and elimination of drafts as well as quieter operation. 


In addition to using the Her-Nel-Co cycle of operation, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator has 
many other features and refinements. Among them are the exclusive “Draw-Through” design and 
the location of the motor in the end compartment—both of which further improve the results 
obtained from this unit. 


If any of your schools are handicapped with an obsolete heating and ventilating system, or if you 
are planning a new school, investigate the use of Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


Write today for your free copy of “The Story of Elgin.” It tells how one community improved 
schoolroom ventilation and saved money at the same time. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


General Offices at Moline, Ill. Factories at Moline and Chicago, Ill. 
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CAUSES DUST 
TO RISE... 


¥ ‘~ & Ff 
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WESTONE 


FLOOR TREATMENT 


CONTROLS DUST 


Westone, the chemical floor treatment in liquid form 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continuously im- 
proves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly and evenly and 
actually seems to become part of the floor material itself. 
Westone controls dust in room atmosphere because the 
presence of dust in room atmosphere is due not so much 
to open windows as it is to floor traffic. The problem is to 
keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 
other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and when 
properly used to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be 
comparatively free from it because foot traffic will not 
cause the dust to rise. Westone is very economical to use. 


Send for FREE Booklet UESTONE | 


WEST-::::; 
, | Many 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.+ DEPT 








restrictions on sizes and types of enam 
eled ware are removed. from Order 
L-30-b. The over-all production will not 
be increased and it may be some time 


| before any larger amounts of these items 


will be seen on retailers’ shelves. Ash 


| sifters are among the items added to the 
| list of galvanized ware articles (L-30-a). 





An amendment to L-30-d removes re- 
strictions on specifications for miscel 
laneous cooking utensils and other arti 
cles controlled by that order. Restric- 
tions on distribution of miscellaneous 
cooking utensils as well as restrictions 
limiting the size and type of extended 
surface heating that may be produced 
have been removed. Order L-107, which 
requires a rating of AA-5 or better and 
a specific delivery date, still remains in 
effect. 

Provisions controlling the manufacture 
and sale of metal doors, metal door 
frames and metal shutters have been 
removed through revocation of L-142. 
Only a small increase in production is 
expected. 

Subject to “spot authorization” proce- 
dure are electric wiring devices and 
heater cord sets; furniture and furniture 
parts; antifriction bearings, and light 
power-driven tools. 

Only deferred allotments of aluminum 
for filling civilian orders are made to the 
manufacturers of aluminum cooking 
utensils, kitchenware and household arti- 
cles. Prime allotments are for preferred 
orders. Only an exceedingly small num- 
ber of the almost 3,000,000 innerspring 
mattresses authorized for production 
under “spot authorization” for 1944 and 
1945 can be completed in the near future. 


It is doubtful whether any orders for 


wire for these mattresses can be filled 
within the next six or nine months unless 
Germany is defeated and the war orders 
decline. 


New Interpretations to L-41 


Interpretations 11 and 12 were made 
December 2 to L-41, the construction 
order. Interpretation 11 states that altera- 
tions which can be made without W.P.B. 
permission are only those directly re- 
quired in installing or operating machin- 
ery or equipment permitted under Direc- 
tion 2 of the order. 

For example, new walls or partitions 
may be put in where required for the 
operation of the machinery or equipment 
but the installation of offices, office parti- 
tions, storage rooms and toilets is not 
permitted except by specific W.P.B. ap- 
proval. 

Interpretation 12 clarifies provisions 
of the order that deal with annual cost 
limits under which construction may be 
performed without W.P.B. permission. 
The annual allowance applies only to 
jobs done on the same building or unit 
in the same calendar year and a new 
allowance may not be computed if the 
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MORE DAYLIGHT....with 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


HE light-transmitting ability of PC Glass 
Blocks is only one of the reasons why they 
are so generally used in school buildings, for 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, auditoriums, 
stairways and corridors as well as in class- 
rooms. 
For PC Glass Blocks also have a distinct in- 
sulating value. They exclude distracting sights 
and sounds, protect pupils and teachers from 
dust and draughts. 

In addition, PC Glass Blocks effect worth- 
while economies. Less artificial light, less 
repairs and replacements, less cleaning time 
—all add up to important savings. 
= @) In the many school modernizing and build- 


ing programs now in prospect, PC Glass 
Bright cheerful rooms—the first essential for good class work—are a “must” Blocks will play an essential part. Now is the 
in all school planning. They pose the problem of distributing ample floods time to get full information on the wide range 
of diffused daylight to desks in remote corners. Quiet is essential to good of sizes and patterns, the special functions, of 
class work. Even temperature protects the health of students and staff. PC Glass Blocks. 


Also manufacturers of PC Foamglas. 
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Fill in and mail the convenient coupon and you will receive a free copy of our 
latest booklet, which tells how PC Glass Blocks help to improve school effi- 


ciency—and keep expenses down to rock bottom. 











Pittsburgh Corning Corporation—Room No. 713 | 
Di ; : as : 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
i OS ONE HG sags YS £5 Please send me your latest booklet on the use of your PC Glass Blocks in 
PITTSBURGH PLarTe Giass COMPANY 4 schools and other public buildingge I incur no obligation. 
ee a eae OO Son nmewnsee | saccnecas= 
Fs ot one os Address 94¢@\\--U™--------------------------- ASS a 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION EOS, TORSTEN: ONS ies de atachiiceteectaaiainal wae -$-85---- I dee cticiaibnis 
632 DUQUESNE WAY: PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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building changes ownership or if a dif- 
ferent contractor is employed. 


More Office Supplies Permitted 


Pencil sharpeners and file fasteners are 
once more on the list of products for 
which the use of iron and steel has been 
permitted for the first time in two years, 
W.P.B. announced late in November. 
They are subject to the quota restrictions 
of L-73. Other items are clips and 
clamps, clipless fastening machines, arch- 
board and clipboard files, list finders, 
perforators and punches, file signals, 
inked ribbon spools, file guide or folder 
tabs, map and thumb tacks. 








Religious Education Sentiment 


In a recent poll on released time for 
religious education taken in San Fran- 
cisco, approximately 61,000 question- 
maires were sent out by the board of 
education. Some 50,000 answers were 
received. Of those replying, about 26,000 
favored released time for religious edu- 
cation; 22,000 opposed it; 11,000 were 
too indifferent to answer. The 22,000 
constituting the minority were parents 
in suburban areas where home influences 


FOR winter weather with its snow, sleet and wet shoes, you need 
a wax on your floors that is weatherproof. 

The perfect wax to resist winter traffic is Neo-Shine. For the 
new improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality, 
due to the use of a new emulsifying agent. 

Thus, Neo-Shine, unlike ordinary quick-drying waxes, shows 
no white spots from dripping water. Moreover, rugged Neo- 
Shine is able to withstand continuous wet-mopping. That’s why 
Neo-Shine is ideal wherever snow and water are tracked in. 

Try a water-proof Neo-Shine wax finish on your school floors. 
it will save not only money and labor but also fine flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


OENVER 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


TORONTO 


NEO-SHINI 


WATER-RESISTING » SELF-BUFFING - WAX 
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were good. The 26,000 in the majority 
group, on the other hand, were from 
sections where home conditions were 
less favorable. In-short, parents of chil- 
dren having good homes do not want 
to relegate religious teaching to third 
parties. 

As a result of the poll, the San Fran- 
cisco board of education declined to act 
favorably on the question of released 
time. 

In Canada recently the Religious News 
Service, which is the general board of 
religious education of the Church of 
England in that country, warned that 
the home and the church must continue 
to feel the responsibility for religious 
upbringing of children and that the 
problems in religious education are not 
solved by religious instruction in the 
schools. Definite disapproval was ex- 
pressed of the movement to have the 
Bible taught in the Dominion schools 
by lay teachers. It was the feeling of 
the board that Bible teachers should be 
persons with “definite relationship to the 
Christian Church.” 


Negroes Protest Split Session 

The Clarence C. Walker Civic League 
and several Negro freeholders in Miami, 
Fla., filed suit in federal court recently 
to prevent Negro public schools from 
closing for the winter as is the usual 
custom. The suit charges that the prac- 
tice of maintaining a split session is dis 
criminating against Negro children and 


- violates the 14th Amendment to the Con 


stitution. Negro schools in three locali 
ties have closed for several sessions dur 
ing winter harvesting, enabling pupils 
to work in the fields. Their present five 
month school term started July 17 and, 
with the usual interrupted schedule, will 
not be completed until next spring. 


Status of Surplus War Property 


Pending the President’s appointment 
of the third member of the Surplus 
Property Board, little more cansbe done 
by educational institutions toward ac- 
quiring surplus war property, Henry 
F. Alves of the U. S. Office of Education 
said December 9. 

The President has appointed Robert 
A. Hurley, former governor of Connecti- 
cut, and Lt. Col. Edward F. Heller. The 
chairman is yet to be named. 

It has been estimated that as many as 
30,000 schools and colleges may desire 
aeronautical equipment for classroom 
use. An educational distribution com- 
mittee with Lt. Col. H. E. Poling as 
chairman has worked out a plan of 
distribution. The National Academy of 
Sciences has been asked to form a tech- 
nical committee to examine demands 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 


. IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 





“The Waging of Peace” 


Air-Age Education Research commends to teachers and school administrators 


a booklet, ‘‘The Waging of Peace,’’ recently released by the 


American Association of School Administrators 


fo transportation change in the 


AN 


exerted so powerful an influence upon 


history of the human race has 


mankind as global air transportation. 
Within the past two years alone, under 
the compulsion of war, world-wide 
transportation has undergone its most 
revolutionary change. 

In waging cruel, destructive war, the 
airplane has proved its dominance, both 
as a vehicle and as a weapon. The waging 
of peace, likewise, will depend upon the 
use we make of universal air, because the 
Air Age is here to stay. 

This nation is blessed with great hu- 
man energy, vision and intelligence; with 
abundant natural resources; with supe- 


rior engineering skill, and with vast indus- 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


a Suction 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


trial capacity. It is qualified to assume a 
position of leadership in our rapidly 
changing world, where everyone lives on 


the same street of air. 


Teachers and school administrators 
face a great opportunity and a stern 
challenge. Their responsibility is to inter- 
pret the meaning of the use of one-air. 
Their reward will be an unprecedented 
era of spiritual, cultural, political and 


social betterments. 


To aid our common endeavor, Air-Age 
Education Research invites your com- 
ment, criticisms and questions. A free 
copy of “Air Age Education News,” con- 
taining a summary of recommendations 
made in ““The Waging of Peace,” is avail- 


able upon request. 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL UNIT 


for 


SCHOOL LABORATORIES 





HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRONIC 
INSULATION RESISTANCE TESTER 


The Holtzer-Cabot Insulation Resistance Tester is a compact, 
self-contained unit for measuring the insulation resistance of all 
types of electrical equipment. Trade schools as well as other schools 
with electrical courses should include this tester in their laboratory 
equipment. Because the Holtzer-Cabot Insulation Resistance Tester 
is used in commercial practice, it gives students practical experi- 
ence in insulation testing...experience that will be especially 
helpful to those students who are preparing to become journeymen 


electricians. 


Here’s how it operates—Connect the terminal “L” to the elec- 
trical circuit and the terminal “GRD” to ground... rotate hand- 
crank at speed which provides steady illumination of indicator 


buttons .. 


. reading on scale indicates condition of insulation. 


Because the unit requires no batteries or external power supply, 
it eliminates the dangers of possible electrical shorts to students. 

Find out how and why the Holtzer-Cabot Insulation Tester can be 
a valuable asset to your training courses. Write for information. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


vision of First Industrial Corp. 


400 STUART STREET, 


BOSTON 17, MASS. 











for aircraft parts and equipment to serve 
educational and nonaviation uses. The 
disposal agencies are authorized to sell, 
lease, lend or donate Class E property 
(unabsorbed surplus) to nonprofit edu 
cational institutions to the extent of th« 
authorizations which they or the own 
ing agencies have been granted by Con 
gress. 





MEETINGS 





A.E.F. Chicago Conference 


The American Education Fellowship 
(formerly the Progressive 
Association) will hold its Chicago con 
ference February 23 and 24 at the Sher 
man Hotel. This meeting will follow 
the A.A.S.A. regional conference to be 
held in that city on the first three days 
of the same week. 

Hotel and conference registrations or 
further information can be had from 
Lester B. Ball, 495 Lincoln Avenue, 


Highland Park, Ill. 
Terminal Educationists Meet 


The eastern conference of the Com 
mission on Terminal Education held at 
Rye, N. Y., in November was attended 
bv executives and representatives of th 
junior colleges of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states. The think 
ing of the group showed two main 
trends. 

First, increasing attention 
given to breadth in vocational education. 
For one to possess vocational compe 
tency, he must know also how to live 
and how to control life, rather than be 
controlled by it. 

To serve this function, many educa 
tors feel that a period of time longer 
than two years is essential, since good 
vocational education must include gen 
eral education and good general educa 
tion must include vocational education. 

A second function of the junior col 
lege is to serve as an integrating force 
in the community. Surveys can help 
to determine the needs of a community. 

Interest was shown in _ educational 
developments in England and in the 
attention to education on the part of the 
federal government in relation to re 
turning veterans and the future welfare 
of the country. 


is being 


Take Stand on Military Training 


More than 100 educators from 61 col- 
leges in nine states attending the regional 
conference of church-related colleges held 
in Omaha recently opposed the drafting 
during war time of a peace-time program 
for either national service or compulsory 
military training. Should military train- 
ing, as a long-range policy, be considered 
necessary at the conclusion of the war, 
however, it was recommended that men 
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The beautiful State Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska 


T FIRMLY BELIEVE,” Dr. Reed's letter also 


states, “that the schools of the United 
States must stress, as never before, the 
importance of the principles of good 
citizenship. Our youth must have an under- 
standing of and an abiding faith in the 


past, present, and future of our country. 

“Teachers have a tremendous responsi- 
bility and opportunity for developing a 
citizenry skilled in the ways of democracy, 
disposed to live by democratic ideals, and 
determined that men everywhere shall 


be free.” 


Wins First Choice As Aid to 
Better Citizenship 


Dr. Reed’s opinion of the influence 
of The Reader's Digest in helping to 
“strengthen the walls of democracy” is 
shared by many other school people. 


For example, in a nationwide survey re- 
cently conducted by Dr. Gallup and his 
organization (among thousands of teach- 
ers, P. T. A. officers, and parents) one of 
“Which one of 
these magazines, regularly distributed to 


the questions asked was: 
gq 


The Reader’s Digest 
- Is In An Especially 


Unique Position... 


because of its wide use in the schools to play 


an important part in strengthening the walls of 


democracy. 1. 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska 


high school students, do you think serves 
Lest in helping high school boys and girls 


to become better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader’s Digest easily won first preference 
—by a percentage so large that it exceeded 
the otal vote for all three of the magazines 
that were next highest in the voting! 


Obtainable From No Other Magazine 


The Educational Edition of The Reader's 
Digest contains supplementary educational 
material and a special 16-page insert of 
reading and vocabulary exercises that pro- 
vide a highly important and useful service 
which can be obtained from no other 
magazine. 

Copies of The Reader's Digest contain- 
ing this special service are being supplied 
to 70,000 classrooms throughout the 
country. 

We hope that it soon will be possible to 
increase the scope of this service; but these 
plans must rest until paper again becomes 
available and permits acceptance of new 
orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Tine Reader's Dage st 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


“HELPS TO PREPARE 
OUR YOUTH” 


“One of the first and primary 
duties of the American school 
system is to teach American 
citizenship. I feel that the 
School Edition of The Reader's 
Digest should be classed among 
the valuable mediums available 
for aiding this important func- 
tion of education. 

“It presents so many of the 
different facets of our republi- 
can form of government in ac- 
tion that it helps to prepare our 
youth for civic responsibilities.” 


Dr. VERNON L. NICKELL 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 
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have a choice between a period devoted 
exclusively to such training and a longer 
period of preparation for specialized serv- 
ices, combining higher education with 
military training. 

The conference urged the appointment 
of representatives of higher education to 
the staff of separation centers of the 
Army and the Navy and regional offices 
of the Veterans Administration. Their 
duties would be to advise veterans con- 
cerning opportunities in institutions of 
higher education for which they are 
fitted. 

The educators recommended that fed- 
eral aid to universities and colleges be 


Give your School Buses 


limited to reimbursement for services to 
the federal government or for the na- 
tional welfare and to scholarships for 
individual students. 


School Officers’ Resolutions 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers at its annual meeting in 
Baltimore early in December passed a 
number of resolutions, among them the 
following: 

An educational agency should be pro- 
vided in each state for establishing cri- 
teria to be used in determining school 
needs for surplus property and for ap- 
proving requisitions for such property. 
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Added All-Weather Safety with 
THORNTON ~4utomatic- Locking DIFFERENTIALS 





and sliding. 


is applied. 


and chains. 





THORNTON TANDEM CO. 


_ 8701 DEPT. 1-H GRINNELL AVE. © 
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Make Big Trucks Out of Little Ones with the 
THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 


- In U.S.: Sold by TRUCKSTELL DISTRIBUTORS 
Sy anny FIER PRs Pncion Ont. 


In Mexico, Cigibbean Area 
THOMAS M. MEVIN y Cla 5. A., Mexico, DF. 
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Above all, a school bus must be safe! 
Automatic-Locking Differentials will make your 
school buses safer in all kinds of weather. 


one wheel s 
ice, because 


(Available with Limitation 
Order Certificate 1-158) 


Thornton 


This fully tested and proved unit drastically 
reduces the danger of skidding, slewing, slipping 


And it prevents stalling caused by 


ones in mud, deep snow or on 


th wheels must rotate when power 


Thornton Axtomatic-Locking Differentials will 
pay you big dividends in safety. 
you finer performance and maneuverability. And 

they will save you real money on gas, oil, tires | 


They will give 






THORNTON TANDEM CO. 
8701 Dept. 109 Grinnell Avenue 
Detroit 13, Michigan 


Please send me data on yogi Automatic. 


king Differential. ~S 
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Consideration should be given to ter- 
minating war-time emergency educa- 
tional programs administered and 
financed by F.W.A. In war areas addi- 
tional school facilities during the re- 
mainder of the war should be con- 
structed only in cases in which they will 
relieve double sessioning and accommo- 
date increases in school population and 
can be built promptly enough to pro- 
vide immed®te relief, or when a tem- 
porary type of construction will serve 
and separate buildings to house nursery 
schools are required. 

Future military needs should not be 
determined until after the war. Proposals 
for military training thus far considered 
seek to achieve educational and health 
benefits which can be most effectively 
achieved through regularly constituted 
agencies. 

A health and physical education pro 
gram should be developed which will 
provide preadmission physical examina 
tion at 5 years, periodic examinations 
thereafter, education in principles of 
healthful living, one hour daily for 
physical training, credits for satisfactory 
progress, accumulative health and physi 
cal fitness records and adequate person 
nel, facilities and time for such program. 





ADMINISTRATION 





School Custodians Strike 


In New York City 226 of the 3000 
custodial workers in the city’s schools 
recently went on strike in defiance of 
Mayor La Guardia. All were replaced, 


according to the superintendent of plant 


maintenance and operation of the board 
of education, so that no school failed to 
open. A local of the School Custodial 
Workers, a unit of the United Construc- 
tion Workers, the latter an affiliate of 
the United Mine Workers, called the 
strike after demands upon the city that 
workers receive civil service status had 
been rejected. Officials of the A. F. of L. 
expressed strong opposition to the strike. 

The Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Greater New York cooperated in 
helping keep the schools heated and 
clean. On the other hand, its president 
stated, if the workers have any real 
grievances his organization would sup- 
port the A. F. of L. unions in presenting 
them to the mayor and would lend its 
assistance to remedying the conditions. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., parents be 
longing to local unions kept their children 
home from school recently in a strike of 
maintenance men. Janitors and custodi 
ans, members of the A. F. of L. Building 
Service Employes, struck to press year 
old demands for a 40 hour work week 
and a 20 cent hourly wage increase. 
Top pay is now $38.50 for a 55 hour 
week. The school board dismissed 29 
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Metal Furniture Since ’97 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs « = 
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Rowal Folding Chains 


ave coming soon!” 


p= something you won't want to miss! Royal Steel 
Folding Chairs—the modern line of yesterday and tomorrow —is 
on the way. They’re coming soon—with the old familiar 
comfort and easy-handling features—improved in 
design and construction through increased 
wartime manufacturing skill. 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs will be here just as soon as our war 
work can safely be relaxed. Be sure to wait! The Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 175 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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One of many out- 
standing models in 
the Royal Line of 
Tomorrow. 
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WANTED BY THE ARMED FORCES... 
a convertible calculator, with full 
automatic features. Should elec- 
tricity fail or not be available the 
FRIDEN convertible mechanism 
permits hand crank operation, with- 
out loss of the full automatic oper- 
ating features. Truly a “Combat” 
calculator...ready for action in a 
foxhole, tank, command car, or in 
a headquarters office. Fridén also 
provides BUSINESS with accurate 
figures, combating the shortage 
of competent help. Telephone or 
write your local Fridén Representa- 


tive for complete information and 


availability of these calculators. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 









HOME OFFICE AND PLANT+ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A.+ SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 


able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


.lic schools, contemplates 


employes who refused to meet a back-to- 
work ultimatum. 


Has Your School a V-Day Plan? 


A survey made by the school and col- 
lege division of the National Safety 
Council shows that more than half the 
nation’s schools will not close on V-Day 
but will hold a victory assembly and then 
proceed on a basis of “business as usual.” 

Half of the schools that do plan to 
close will dismiss classes after a victory 
assembly; the others will dismiss school 
immediately. In general, V-Day pro- 
grams will follow a simple pattern— 
patriotic music, a statement of the sig- 
nificance of the day, a tribute to gradu- 
ates in service, a prayer for those who 
have fallen and for ability to achieve the 
goals for which we are fighting and a 
ceremony for rededication to the task 
ahead. 

Most- schools plan to remain open at 
least until the emergency traffic situation 
is under control by the proper authori- 
ties and parents can be at home when 
pupils arrive. 

Leaflets giving the pattern for a safe 
and sane celebration can be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Citizenship Education Experiment 


A five year experiment in education 
for citizenship will be initiated in Detroit 
soon following acceptance recently by the 
board of education of a grant of $425,000 
from the William Volker Charities 
Fund, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo. 

The experiment, to be conducted by 
Wayne University and the Detroit pub- 
“a study of 
ways of increasing the interest, com- 
petence and participation of boys and 
girls in the activities of the good citizen 
and of developing them eventually into 
good adult citizens.” 

Preliminary plans call for an initial 
inventory of the present interest of boys 
and girls in citizenship activities so as 
to get a picture of the schools and com- 
munities in order to understand thor- 
oughly the environment in which pupils 
live and against which changes will be 
measured later. This will be followed 
by controlled experimentation with old 
and new citizenship training technics. 

A five man board of trustees will act 
merely as an appraisal body. 

The investigation will be carried out 
by a special staff operating in six city 
schools, including two elementary, two 
intermediate and two high schools. 


FINANCE 


State Scholarships Recornmended 








The State Higher Education Commis 
sion in Illinois recommended recently 
that the state distribute $2,800,000 an- 
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.-. Of the original sound 


Self-criticism of speech, language or music loses the true com- 
parative basis of naturalness — when recorded “peaks” or 
“depressions” affect the overtones of the original sound. 


Overtones that are over-emphasized by faulty recording 
“peak” or record with more-than-natural brilliance. And over- 
tones that are under-emphasized produce a “depression” with 
a still further loss of tone color. 


Obviously, such falsity, which caricatures the original sound, 
has no place in teaching if the student is to benefit. 

Fairchild, like all responsible manufacturers, demonstrates 
the performance of its recording equipment — not on an 





AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 








Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


approximate hearing basis — but by scientific measurement. 
As the head of your physics department can explain to you, 
light patterns, like the one illustrated above, accurately deter- 
mine the freedom of Fairchild recording equipment from 
objectionable “peaks” or “depressions” within audible limits. 


Educators are fully assured that the equipment they're buy- 
ing represents an educational investment of unquestionable 
value. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475 - 10th Ave., New 
York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT, 
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nually in scholarships among the top 
4 per cent of high school graduating 
classes at the rate of $250 a pupil. At 
this rate 2800 scholarships a year would 
be given. Payments of $250 annually on 
each would continue through a four 
year college course. The proposals are 
to be presented to the General Assembly 
early in January. 


Deficit in Retirement Fund 


A recent survey of the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund in Michigan reveals that pub- 
lic school teachers face a liability of 
$75,686,000. The state legislature has 
been appropriating $750,000 annually 


toward this fund and a separate fund 
maintained by Detroit. 

The experts studying the situation 
warn that the annual total income of the 
fund, including a state appropriation of 
about $200,000, has been less than the 
annual expenditures for the last four 
years. They: show that to put the fund 
on an actuarial basis the state must 
amortize loans over a period of years 
and teacher contributions must be in- 
creased to a maximum of 5 per cent. 
Teacher pensions upon retirement should 
be increased from a minimum of $600 
and a maximum of $1200 to $750 and 
$1800, respectively. 
























Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 

after sweeping with 
a‘ Dustless” brush. 





Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 


AMAZING FACT No. ] ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH «:: 


brushes two tO one. . 
less brush for every kind of floor. For further facts and 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


i/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates ‘“‘more than 97 per cent of the 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture | 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 
Other exclusive features: No sweeping compound 
necessary. Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 
dust it contacts. The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, 
saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, 
mopping and bleaching. It is buile to outlast ordinary 


. . There is a self-moistening Dust- 


’ REPORT OF A SURVEY. Vol. |. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


No Discrimination in N. Y. Schools 





At the first of a series of regional pub- 
lic hearings on racial discrimination con- 
ducted at Albany, N. Y., George D. 
Stoddard, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, denied that the schools had failed 
in educating against discrimination. The 
schools have adopted an affirmative pol- 
icy toward the problem by stressing 
brotherhood, friendliness, equal social 
opportunity and Americanization. But, 
he said, if the children go home from 
school and enter a community life or a 
corporation that practices discrimination 
they become confused. Doctor Stoddard 
favors a broadened base of antidiscrimi- 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





ARKANSAS VALLEY RESOURCES TRANS- 
LATION CONFERENCE. By Roy W. Rob- 
erts. Mimeographed Report. 82 pp. Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


TEACHING. A Basic Text in Education. By 
A. Gordon Melvin. New York: The John 
Day Company. 1941. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL PLANS. Issued by 
Interstate School Building Service, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, 
Tenn. October 1944. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATION TO MEET 
WAR AND POSTWAR NEEDS. Yearbook 
Number XXIX of The National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The Ann Arbor Press. 


ADOLESCENTS IN WARTIME. The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Philadelphia. November 


1944, 


Finance 
Commission of the City of Boston. City of 
Boston Printing Department. 1944. 


ACTUARIAL SURVEY OF THE MICHIGAN 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Board. 


A GUIDE TO SOCIAL EDUCATION. Pub- 
lished by The Board of Education, Glencoe, 
lll. September 1944. $1. 


OFF TO SCHOOL. Published by the Board 
of Education, Glencoe, Ill. August 1944. 
75 cents. 


THE WAGING OF PEACE. American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. November 1944. 25 cents. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. Edited by Margaret 
G. Cook. Upper Montclair, N. J.: New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College. 75c. 


RECREATION FOR ALL AGES. Edited by 
Margaret G. Cook. Parts | and Il. Upper 
Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College. $1. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. By Henry J. 
Otto. Second Edition. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1944. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. Tallahassee, Fla.: 
James L. Graham, secretary, State De- 
partment of Education. 50 cents. 
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Johnny’s mother is not deceived by a clean 
face. How about the ears? 


Building managers are wiser than Johnny. 
They know the advantages of thorough clean- 
ing and that floors, walls and porcelain can 
be cleaned with one Wyandotte product. 


Wyandotte Detergent is the cleaner for any 
surface on which water is used. It rinses 
freely, leaves no slippery film or deposit to 
catch new dirt. Excellent for floors of all 


kinds, paint, porcelain and marble. 
“Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - J.B. Ford Division + Wyandotte, Michigan 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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Wyandotte F-100* is for those who want 
an _all-soluble cleaner for floors, walls and 
ceilings. This product requires very little 
rinsing . . . saves labor. 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor* is sure, quick death 
to germs and odors that may linger after 
cleaning. It’s readily and completely soluble 
and provides a clear solution. 


Your Wyandotte Representative will gladly 
give you expert advice on any maintenance 
problem. Feel free to consult him today. 





ban 


AS | THOUGHT!” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





nation education, to include the home, 
church and social organizations, adult 
and recreational education. 


"Digest" Investigation Continued 


Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which met in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in late November, voted 
92 to 4 to continue the council’s investi- 
gation of the Reader's Digest with re- 
gard to its suitability for supplementary 
reading in public schools. This vote 
meant the overruling of an earlier action 
of the executive committee under which 
the subcommittee’s report condemning 
the Digest could be used only in conjunc- 
tion with comments from Digest editors 
and the council’s executive committee. 

The directors voted that a new investi- 
gating group be formed. This would 
exclude members of the present maga- 
zine committee who compiled the re- 
port as well as those of the executive 
committee who voted to accept it in its 
abbreviated form. It was also voted that 
all the material accumulated by the exist- 
ing magazine committee be used. 

Albert Cole, general manager of the 
Reader's Digest, stated that the action 
taken to form a new investigating com- 
mittee meant the repudiation of the 
group condemning his magazine which, 
according to his statement, had been the 
victim of a smear campaign. 





Coming Meetings 


American Association of Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, February 21-23. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Birmingham, Ala., February 12-14; Chi- 
cago, February 19-21; Denver, February 27- 
March |; New York City, March 5-7. 

American Education Fellowship, New York 
City, February 2, 3; Chicago, Febru- 
ary 23, 24. 

American Conference of Teacher Examiners, 
Detroit, October 18-20. 

Idaho Education Association, Boise, April 13, 
14. 

Massachusetts Teachers 
April 21. 

Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa, Febru- 
ary 16, 17. 


Federation, Boston, 





Encourages Home Gardening 


A broad program of home: gardening 
for 1945 to promote health, economy, 
attractive surroundings and _ recreation 
has been recommended to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the administrator of 
W.F.A. by the National Advisory Gar- 
den Committee. Among recommenda- 
tions was that the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the state departments of education, 
school officials and all youth organiza- 
tions place greater emphasis on garden- 
ing as a school and home activity. 

At a recent conference of approxi- 
mately 125 Victory Garden leaders from 








all parts of the country at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was recom- 
mended among other things that gar- 
dening in schools be given added em- 
phasis. 


Camp Books Are Surplus Property 


A plan to salvage millions of Army 
camp library books and use them in 


starting rural public libraries has been . 


proposed to the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration and to Congress by Carl 
Vitz, president of the American Library 
Association. 

“With demobilization and many 
camps closed millions of books will be- 
come surplus property,” said Mr. Vitz. 
“Although the value of each book is 
estimated at $1 or more a volume, the 
books would bring only a few cents on 
the secondhand market. This would 
bring insignificant returns and would 
seriously interfere with the business of 
authors, publishers and booksellers. The 
surplus millions of books, however, 
would go a long way toward meeting 
the needs of the 35,000,000 rural and 
small town Americans who have no local 
public libraries.” 

The proposal is that the Army camp 
books, as well as articles of library 
equipment, be transferred to the states 
as a conservation measure for the use of 
people who are without libraries. 





/AM the big 128 ounce Sunfilled container ca- 
pable of providing 256 4-ounce servings of deli- 
cious, healthful juice, comparable in flavor, body, 
nutritive values and vitamin C content:to freshly 
squeezed juice of high quality fruit. 


the big AAW of SUNFILLED 


Pure, concentrated 


ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 
...at their best 







/ AM free from adulterants, preservatives or for- 
tifiers ... and am especially valuable in post-opera- 
tive and infant feeding, because my indigestible 
peel oil content has been scientifically reduced to 
but .001%. 








| AM able to offer outstanding economies in 
time, labor and cost-per-serving. A single attend- G: 
ant can prepare any desired quantity and return me 





28 OUNCE to the refrigerator where an unused balance will fac 
ecsithiiiiadl ane. keep for weeks if no moisture or water is added. in 
tainer for lesser 6 OUNCE cot 
tity daily re- ; 
cn «= «=| aareee Fes | AM the answer to your personnel shortage ec 
home use and ‘ 
peer hase —* problem. No bulky fresh fruit crates to handle. No ; 
inspection, cutting and reaming of fruit. No refuse | 
to dispose of. You simply add water as directed and am 
serve. gre 
ORDER TODAY and request price list on other time and ae 
money-saving Sunfilled quality products. are 
of 
CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. sind 
Dunedin, Florida I 
dat 
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Gas research laboratories and Gas equipment manu- local.Gas company’s Commercial Representative. It will 
facturers, in developing new methods of utilizing Gas be worth getting in touch with him. 
in commercial cooking and baking, Strive not only for BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 
constantly improved results, but also for the utmost 
economy in operation. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

The advantages of using Gas in large scale cooking INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 


and baking operations are many. Savings in floor space, a Se en en we 


greater speed in production, better quality of finished 





products because of the accurate controllability of Gas, Sy 
are examples. Over-all and unit economies in the use 70 GA 
of Gas equipment are also experienced by schools THE TRENO iS 


and institutions all over the country. 
FOR ALL 


Facts in detail—and the latest information on up-to- COMMERCIAL COOKING 








date Gas equipment, are available to you from your 
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Vocationalists Elect Officers 


Newly elected officers of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association are: presi- 
dent, N. D. Mobley, state director of 
vocational education, Atlanta; vice presi- 
dent for business education, Ira W. 
Kirby, chief of the bureau of business 
education, state department of educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif.; vice president 
for industrial arts education, Frank C. 
Moore, director, industrial arts, Cleve- 
land; vice president for home economics, 
Anna K. Banks, state supervisor of home 
economics, Oklahoma City, Okla.; past 
president in charge of guidance, John 
\. McCarthy, assistant commissioner of 
education for New Jersey. L. H. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C., and Charles W. Syl- 
vester, director of vocational education, 
Baltimore, were reelected executive secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook for Minnesota School Board Mem- 
bers. By a Committee of the Minnesota School 
Board Association. A handbook of information 
helpful to school board members in understand- 
ing their job and furnishing them with profes- 
sional in-service training. Fergus Falls, Minn.: 
Minnesota School Board Association. Single 
copies, 75 cents; three or more, 60 cents a copy. 





Organizing to Help the Handicapped. By T. 
Arthur Turner. A guide for voluntary associa- 


IL 





yj AKE the first step—now, toward what you are planning. Gymnasium 


. that provides maximum comfort and _ visibility—for 


seating that is safe . 
greater profits . . 
when the stands are not in use. 


Write today 


obligation. 


. that provides many extra square feet of usable floor space 


send the measurements of your present or proposed gymnasium. 
UNIVERSAL will be glad to quote estimates and budget figures without 


tions for the crippled, outlining public programs 
for physical correction, vocational rehabilitation, 
provision of educational facilities, and the pro- 
grams of voluntary and state associations and 
their relation to government agencies. Elyria, 
Ohio: National Society for Crippled Children, 
Inc. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


Annual Report of the San Diego City Schools. 
A handsomely illustrated 36 page booklet, the 
first part telling the story of the guidance and 
instruction given 64,000 pupils at various grade 
levels, the second part giving statistical infor- 
mation. 


The Children’s Budget. An illustrated report 
from the board of education of New York City 
to the people showing how $134,700,000 is being 
spent on the education of approximately 834,000 
children under the board’s operating budget for 
1944-45. The report was compiled and edited by 
Howard A. Shiebler from facts and figures sup- 
plied by the auditor and director of reference, 
research and statistics. 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education. Pre- 
pared by Mark A. May and the Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education. A study of the 
philosophy and objectives of the commission in 
providing needed teaching materials in this field. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place. 


More Efficient Use of Women in Industry. A 
composite report of five training conferences for 
management, women counselors and representa- 
tives of industry held in February 1944 in five 
Tennessee cities for finding a positive approach 
to the new problems of women in industry. The 
problems are analyzed and suggestions and rec- 
ommendations are made in a clear, logical form. 
Nashville 3, Tenn.: Tennessee State Board for 
Vocational Education, 202 War Memorial 
Building. 


Education, a Mighty Force! A _ booklet de- 
scribing. education’s réle in our future in pro- 
viding opportunity for all, preparing children 


=-PLAN FOR TOMORROW'S 


we UNIVERSAL 


ROLL-A-WAY and FOLD-A-WAY 


GYMNASIUM STANDS 






PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. A-6 


wz rat 


Son 

5 a aaa hae 

ite Te 

ROLL-A-WAY Gymnasium Stand—open for 

seating at left—closed, at right, to gain 
extra floor space. 


for better citizenship, fighting intolerance ; point- 
ing out what makes a good school and how it 
can be obtained. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 


Vocational Technical Training for Industrial 
Occupations. A report describing programs and 
facilities for vocational-technical training for 
youth of less than college grade, with sugges- 
tions for planning such programs. Prepared by 
a committee of industrial and educational lead- 
ers sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 40 
cents. 





NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 


David H. Patton, Toledo, Ohio, will 
succeed Dr. G. Carl Alverson as super- 
intendent of public schools in Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





H. R. Enestvedt, superintendent of 
public schools at Sleepy Eye, Minn., since 
1939, has accepted the superintendency 
of public schools at Waseca, Minn. He 
succeeds O. E. Domian who has become 
superintendent at St. Louis Park, Minn. 


Eldon C. Geyer, superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Mich., since 1935, 
has resigned because of the “unpleasant 
and uncooperative condition which exists 
with the board of education.” 
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Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


ILLINOIS 
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DID A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 








1 
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7 of TO A SUPERINTENDENT 
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] 
Well—we don’t know for sure. . . but their conversation 
might have run something like this: 
f “You mean to tell me, Suh, youah school has a new 
> DeVRY 16mm. motion picture sound projectuh— 
. and with DEVRY Corporation just winnin’ its fo’th 
| straight Army-Navy “E”’ flag for excellence in buildin’ 
: equipment for the wah?” 
' ‘Yes, Suh!—and there was no special wiah-pullin’ 
4 and no extra-special dispensation to get ouah DEVRY 
f eitheh! . . . Just a mattah for ouah o’dah with 
the DEVRY school supply dealer in ouah state... 
’» Then—befoah we really mt it—theah it was— 
t delivered in its two matched carryin’ cases—that look 
Ss like a — of pieces of fine luggage—all ready to 
go to work.” 

“Well, Suh, that’s just what I’m going to do! You 
see, fo’ my money, DEVRY sound-on-film projectuhs 
ah the best buy on the ma’ket... Fust off—they 
safely project both sound and silent films that are bril- 
liant, rock-steady, free from weave and jump... And 
light is unifo’mly distributed to prevent strain on 
young folks’ eyes.” 

“Correct, Suh—and don’t forget that youah Dg- 

: . 4 -on-fi jectuh gi igh-fideli 

Place Your Projector Orders with the School Supply Dealer Nearest You! VRY Fp gene a eee or we a high emg 

| ALABAMA: American Seating Co., 407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham - ARIZONA: O. B. sound that 1s Huttanh-iree, wow-Iree and hum-iree at 
Marston Supply Co., 324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. ARKANSAS: All State Supply any volume... We heah like the nat-alness with 
Co y, 412 E. Jackson Ave., Jonesboro - L : American Seating Co., 20 : . : ’ 
S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco * COLORADO: American School Supply Co., 1817 Cal- which both speech and music is rep’oduced by a 
ifornia St., Denver 2 - FLORIDA: American Seating Co., Rm. 315, Masonic Temple DEVRY.” 
Bidg., Jacksonville - GEORGIA: American Seating roa ge 354 ee a Aieate ® 4 d f h 
IDAHO: Industrial Electronics Co., 1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland - LIN : - se seal . J 
Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14 - INDIANA: Modern School Supply Yes, Suh an Qa t fo get M at youah DeVRY 
Co., 3810 E. 16th St., Indianapolis - 1OWA: Metropolitan Supply Co., 602-616 7 5-7 projectuh 1S mountain-rugged in construction—as- 
S.E., Cedar Rapids - KANSAS & MISSOURI: Superior School Supply Co., 1322 W. : . . : 
13th St : ne Clee 1 - KENTUCKY: Office Equipment Co., 117 S. Fourth St., Louis- suring you of practically a life-time of trouble-free 
ville 2 - LOUISIANA: F. F. Hansell & Bros., Ltd., 131-133 Carondelet St., New Orleans service... 
MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc., 1226 Turner St., Lansing int” ie. d d f h h h h h 6 d 
ha Station & School Supply Co., Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 1 - - be g i 

: SIPPI: Mississippi ahaial Guan Co., 116 E. South St., Jackson - MONTANA & ‘An ont orget eitnen, that yous teachers hn 
WYOMING: Colborn School Supply Co., Billings, Montana ope my Superior School their DEVRY’S so simple to thread and operate they 
Supply Co., 1126 *‘Q” St., Lincol NEW ENGLAND STATES: DeVry Corporation, - : - i> 
52 Vanderbilt, New York City NEW MEXICO: Woodmansee School & Office eee feel free to turn the projection job over toa student. 
Co., 302 E. Central, Albuquerque - NORTH DAKOTA: Colborn og Supply Co., 
18‘4 N. Third St., Grand Forks - OHIO & SO. HALF WEST VA.: The Dobson-Evans ° 
( y 305 307 N. rent St.. ) Ae . OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co., 17% W. You, too, can enjoy the advantage of a DeVRY sound- 
Main St., Oklahoma City 2 - OREGON: Industrial Electronics Co., 1200 N.W. Glisan > HP 
St., Portland - SOUTH CAROLINA: American Seating Co., 842 —_ hae on-film ag ot, a are rag im below to the 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Brown & Saenger, Inc., 120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls - - ‘ ‘ 
SEE: Asa Peterson, James Robertson Hotel, Nashville - TEXAS: American Seating Co., authorize EV Y schoo 4k y ealer nearest you. 
1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2 - VIRGINIA: J.H. Pence, P.O. Box 863, Roanoke - WASH- You will find him the dependa le source of a complete 
INGTON: Industrial Electronics Co., 1200 N.W. Glisan St., Portland - WEST VIR- . ° “ ° 
GINIA: D. E. Lovett, Box 1127, Clarksburg - WISCONSIN: J. C.Gallagher, 123 S. line of DEVRY projected teaching aids. 
Washington St., Green Bay 


pana nn —_ 


7 

DEALER'S NAME | 

Please send me details on the new DEVRY Sound-on-Film Projector. Also 
other items checked: 

O DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector. | 

O DeVRY Motion Picture Screens. | 

0 DeVRY Film Library; © Kodachrome Slides. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Principals 


Andrew C. McGowan has succeeded 
the late Thomas A. Dixon as principal 
of Avoca High School, Avoca, Pa. Mr. 
McGowan has been on the Avoca fac- 
ulty for ten years. 


D. P. Venen, Rices Landing, Pa., has 
been appointed principal of Cumberland 
Township High School, Masontown, 
Pa., succeeding the late J. V. Ridenour. 
Mr. Venen has been football coach of the 
school. 


Milton J. Salit, principal of Public 
School No. 122, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been named principal of Nathan Hale 


Junior High School, New York City. 


Hugh Fotheringill has resigned as 
principal of Clover Park High School 
near Tacoma, Wash., to take a position 
in a war industry. 


Carl Rollman, principal of Highland 
Elementary School, Hickory, N. C., has 
succeeded P. W. Deaton as principal of 
Greenpark Junior High School at Hick- 
ory. Mr. Deaton has retired. 


Maj. D. W. Miller, who has been serv- 
ing with the Army Air Corps for the last 
two and one half years, has resumed his 
duties as principal of William Horlick 
High School, Racine, Wis. Acting Prin- 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. e 
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cipal Werner S. Smith will resume his 
former post of assistant principal. 


Miscellaneous 


Milson Carroll Raver, former physics 
instructor and director of public relations 
at Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md., has accepted a position as 
executive secretary of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association to begin February 
1. He will be public relations officer and 
coordinator of affairs with offices in 
Baltimore. 


Dr. Irving R. Melbo, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, has 
returned to the campus after twenty-two 
months of service as a lieutenant in spe- 
cialized service with the bureau of Navy 
personnel, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. James P. Adams, vice president of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., has 
been appointed provost of the University 
of Michigan to succeed Dean E. Blythe 
Stason. He will assume his new duties 
January 1. 


Percy Warren, former principal of 
Cape Charles High School, Cape Charles, 
Va., has been appointed head of the 
biology department at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. Mr. Warren for the 
last two years has been high school 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. e 


counselor with offices on the college 
campus. 


Dr. Paul A. Witty has resumed the 
duties of professor of education and di 
rector of the psycho-educational clinic at 
Northwestern University. Doctor Witty 
served for two years as chief of the 


Army’s program for training illiterate 


and non-English speaking inductees. 


Ernest A. Frier has resigned as super 


vising principal of Delaware Academy, 


Delhi, N. Y., to become associate educa- 
tional supervisor of the state education 
department. R. P. DeGelleke will as- 
sume the position formerly held by Mr. 
Frier. 


Richard Barnes Kennan, executive sec- 
retary of the Maine Teachers Association, 
has been named assistant secretary and 
director of conferences of the Nationa! 
Commission for the Defense of De 
mocracy Through Education. His head 
quarters will be in the offices of the 
N.E.A. in Washington. 


Dr. Ralph McDonald, president of the 
North Carolina Education Association, 
has been named executive secretary of 
the department of higher education of 
the N.E.A. with headquarters in Wash 
ington. Doctor McDonald has _ been 
serving as director of conferences of the 
N.E.A.’s defense commission. 
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C-E fuorescent lighting like this can provide the kind cf light that makes it 


easter for pupils to rzad, write and study with lesser possibility of eyestrain. 


GOOD LAMPS 
ARE THE HEART OF 
GOOD LIGHTING 








is Lighted Twice Before It’s Packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda 
lamps are subjected. 


pd Yow Ko ery 64 Ware om 


Now that you can buy as many G-E lamps as you 
need, look for the G-E monogram on the lamps 
you buy. Remember ... it is the constant 

aim of General Electric research to make 





lamps bearing this mark (%) cm 4 
i 7 7 
of 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (QELECTRIC 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


Portable, tri-pod model, can be adjusted 
in height without separate adjustments 
of case or fabric. 


DA-LITE MAKES THE STYLE 1 amemme: | 


AND SIZE OF SCREEN YOU NEED 











eens asad 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


Moderately priced, spring- 
operated hanging screen. 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


Electrically operated hanging 
screen; fully enclosed mech- 
anism; ideal for large class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 








(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


SPEED THE FINISH OF THE WAR—BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 


Dept. INS 


The completeness of the Da-Lite line simplifies selection and 
assures lasting satisfaction. All models are built to the high 
standard of quality for which Da-Lite Screens have been famous 


for 35 years. Write for FREE 40-page Screen Data Book! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


















A Tropical Setting Accents 


the Efficient Beauty of 
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@ The classic simplicity of this Public Library is 
apparent from the street. The air of quiet, efficient 
dignity is carried indoors as the visitor faces the 
V-shaped, standing height charging desk. Convenient to 
the sectional card catalog cabinet, it allows the super- 
visor to see at her left, the main reading room with 
rectangular tables—each fitted with six chairs—lounge 
chairs in the far corner for relaxed reading; current 
periodicals in a small rack, and to check on the interest 
in new books created by a double-faced display case at 
the entrance to the room. To her right, sectional, free- 
standing, double-faced shelving houses fifteen thousand 
volumes of fiction and non-fiction. Low-shelving and 
small table and chairs hold the interest of young readers. 

Naturally, white plaster walls. Chinese matting run- 
ners, and a setting of potted palms make Gaylord maple 
completely at home. 


GAYLORD BROS., Ine. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. Est. 1896 STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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me = FOR PEACETIME EDUCATION! 


NEW U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION FILMS FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


7 Complete series of films... * Step by step presentation * Instructional aids...a film ¥ tow price... $17.35 fora 


f / FOR WARTIME TRAINING! 





graduated in difficulty... .--each job in detail from strip and instructor's manual 400-foot reel... film strip 
planned as a visual course of start fo finish! clinch educational effective- only $1.00... 10% discount 
study! ness of the motion picture! to schools! 





are “musts” in Office of Education 




















AV { ATl 0 N Technical accuracy and authenticity 





sive Tuck Splice films. Each subject is planned and sus 
143 The Fiv' and Aligning Wings pervised throughout production by 
258 — Wooden Rib U.S.O.E. technical and visual educa- 
296 Ee een Air Flow an tion specialists. Technical consult- 
pentose — Navigation: Maps as ants work with script writers. Each 


-245 ot ‘ ‘ 
TF 1-20 ‘Compass script is checked by a technical advis- 


ory committee of from 3 to 8 mem- 
bers. Competent, experienced work- 
men are the actors. Shooting is done 
in factories or vocational schools. The 


L ARTS edited picture and proposed commen- 
INDUSTRIA 


tary are checked by U.S.O.E. special- 











| protractor ists, technical consultants, and the 


ws and Projections: advisory committee. Only then is an 
Office of Education film approved! 


ae oo \ Vie 
> 4 Sectiona ' 

5 Finish Marks 
190 Oxy-acerylene 


240 Filing an Inte 
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HOW TO OBTAIN U.S. 0. E. FILMS 


1 Order the films from your Visual Educa- 
tion Dealer (Federal funds may be avail- 
able for the purchase of films. Check and 
find out.) 


2 If your dealer does not have the films, 
write Castle Films, Inc. 





SCIENCE 








X-Ray Inspection 
ye The Electron neory 3 Ask your dealer for new 1945 descriptive 
a 1-133 Modern gee secelvers par listing all the U.S.O.E. films now 
. + tales of Radio available. 
.472 Princip 7 
as 61a Chemistry of Fire 4 Send in your name to be put on our mail- 
MN ing list for monthly data on new films. 





CASTLE FILMS 


. 











30 Rockefeller Plaza Field Bidg. Russ Bidg. 
New York 20 Chicago 3 San Francisco 4 


25,000 U.S.0.E. FILMS PURCHASED 


Since November, 1941, when the first Office of Education Distribstor for 


training films were released, 25,000 prints have been THE U NITE D STATES 


sold to war plants, vocational schools, colleges and uni- 


, versities, and other civilian users. 0 F F | C E 0 F E D U C ATI 0 N 
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RESTORE YOUR BLACKBOARDS 


TO ORIGINAL DULL FINISH | 
2 a 


Proven a practical, foolproof machine for 
handyman or student refinishing of black- 
boards, desks, lockers, etc. Restores glar- 
ing slate to original dull finish. Work is 
done without removing slate from wall. 
The “EASY’S” fast, short stroke, straight- 
line, reciprocating {back-and-forth} action, 
floating sanding pad, and universal drive, 
prevents dust, laps, swirls, or gouging. All 
insuring ease of operation and highest 
quality workmanship even by inexperi- 
enced students. 

Write for literature. 





DETROIT SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


7447 W. DAVISON > DETROIT 4, MICH. 


















Your Science Instructors 
Deserve the Best in 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


e Every piece of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture incor- 
porates time-saving conveniences and working advan- 
tages developed by Kewaunee Engineers through 
nearly 40 years of close collaboration with America’s 
leading Laboratory Technicians. 


Yours Without Extra Cost! 


e The Kewaunee “Cut-Cost System” of Unit Assembly 
gives your School Laboratory a smart streamlined ap- 
pearance, permits graceful expansion as needed and 
lowers the cost of equipping your school with the best 
in Laboratory Furniture. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
Ae iia wile AS OY Q- 









Cc. G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal 


Cities 


Instructor's Table 
No. W-I51/1 
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FOR “iim PROTECTION 


ON 1 @):0-Ga: 
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ONE TREATMENT 
LASTS 


THE 


LIFE 


OF THE 


FILM 


* 


PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
OIL 


EA 
hi 
TCHES 


R-MARKS 














VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1801 — 

cago 

716 WN. Labrea, 

Hollywood 


an architect’s advice or engineering 
assistance ? 


a designer to consult 
? 
the advice of a builder 
? 
help with an electrical problem 


? 


ways to modernize bathrooms or 
kitchens ? 


help with a heating or air condition- 
ing project or other construction work 


? 





ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
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PROJECTORS 
ARE EASY TO USE 


Any intermediate or high school stu- 
dent can operate an S.V.E. Projector. 
The simplified design of these com- 
pact, lightweight units makes the show- 
ing of slides and slidefilms a routine 
part of daily lessons. Write for the lat- 
est S.V. E. Projector catalog. Also ask 
about S.V. E. slidefilms and color 
slides for basic training in all subjects. 
Address Dept. 1NS. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Keep On Buying War Bonds! 


Pian Now to use and enjoy 
STYLE-MASTER STEEL DESKS 


Steel is still restricted to the manufacture of war equipment .. . but . . . the time is 
drawing near when it will be released for building office equipment. 


“Y and E” is ready when the government says ‘““GO"’! 


Plan now to include Style-Master Steel Desks and Empire Steel Files in your postwar re- 
furnishing or enlarging plans. They feature COLOR, DESIGN and FUNCTION—factors 
you can’t afford to overlook. 


Call at the show room of any “Y and E” Branch or Agency and get acquainted with the 
original ‘‘Y and E” Neutra-Tone Warm Gray finish or send for descriptive catalog. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


“IN THE YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG. “DEALERS 


ER CITIES ; 
a JAY STREET ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. ee 
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Send us your inquiries a eatest efficiency plus economy 


outhern EQUIPMENT CO. 
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OFFICES: DENVER - DALLAS - 3 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
ON - COLUMBUS - MOBILE 
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’ PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Yrecisiom Nork for U.S. A. 


% The same precision required for ammunition will 
again be employed to make fine Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners when steel and other materials are re- 
leased. 

Our research department is at work on new de- 
signs. Distinctively modern -- - the good looks and 
quiet efficiency of these fine machines will help more 
than ever to make daily life more pleasant for 
millions. 

Until the go-ahead signal is given by the War 
Production Board, pencil sharpeners will not be 


available. 
Cutters and replacement parts are now available, 


however, for prompt shipment. You can obtain im- 
proved service from present sharpeners by installing 
new cutters. Folder with full instructions available 


upon request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER co. 
Div. of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Wi. 
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i Backstops 


t Tennis Court and Baseba 
to those 


Stewart 

Ww available, without 4 priority, 

U. S. Office of Education 
ducts avail- 


Victor m. Other pro 

able, bu orable action on an appeal 
to WPB, are Chain Link Wire Fence, Window 
Folding Gates and Wire Partitions. 
Catalogue No. 79- Please mention 
products in which you are 
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specifically 


interested. 


BASEBALL 
BACKST OPS 
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as availab 
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t center section is a 4 
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THE STEWART iRON woRKS CO., Inc. 
1236 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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at ROBOT BOMB 


NOW AVAILABLE 


9 Minutes 
Sale $10.00 


16 MM Sound 
Rental .50 
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The solution to 
classroom projection 


problems 


Visual Instruction has been Simplified . . . from a project 
involving burdensome preparations, the difficulty of dark- 
ening a room sufficiently, and the operation of a projector 
requiring focusing, framing and other adjustments . . . to 
the simple matter of wheeling in a single self-contained 
cabinet unit, plugging in a single electric cord and push- 
ing the starting button in an undarkened room. This 
transition in the mechanics of Visual Education has been 
made possible by the long, careful research which pro- 
duced the Mills SONO-VISION PROJECTOR. 

The SONO-VISION makes Visual Teaching available to 
any room in your school, on an instant’s notice. No setting 
up of equipment, no darkened rooms are required. 

Mail coupon below or send a penny postcard for 
completely descriptive booklet “SIMPLICITY in Visual 


Education.” 


MALLS EVDUSTRIES, CORPORATED 





4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, DEPT. 202, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
CHECK THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES Sener eee 
MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
V NO FOCUSING ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED NO MOUNTING OF PROJECTOR 4100 Fullerton Ave., Dept. 202 


94 


Fixed distance of screen from lens makes 
focusing adjustments unnecessary. 


NO SCREEN TO SET UP OR HANG 


The screen is a built-in integral part of the 
SONO-VISION Projector unit. 


' OUTSIDE VOLUME CONTROL 


The proper volume of sound to suit any size 
room or audience instantly secured by volume 
control adjustment on outside of cabinet. 


' BUILT-IN DYNAMIC SPEAKER 


A specially developed dynamic speaker of 
exceptional tone quality gives high fidelity 
sound reproduction. 


The 16mm. projector is firmly attached in 
position in base of unit. 


NO DARKENED ROOMS NECESSARY 


Rear Projection permits clear, bright motion 
pictures in undarkened room. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATED SHOWINGS 

Film capacity up to 1600 feet permits separate 
showings of individual reels or automatic 
repeated continuous showings as desired. 


WIDE ANGLE VISION SCREEN 

Audiences of up to 200 persons enjoy perfect 
visibility from rear projection on special 
wide angle vision screen. 


fom nnn ne ee 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 

Please send me your booklet ‘SIMPLICITY 
in Visual Education’’ with complete descrip- 
tion of your new SONO-VISION Projector. 

cA 
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Address_-.------~5 CE titer cinitiecenegnia 
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New Cabinet Projector 
Makes Darkened Rooms Unnecessary 


The new _ Sono- 
Vision 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture projector 
is a_ self-contained 
unit that eliminates 
the necessity of dark- 
ened rooms. It con- 


tains all operating 





parts, projector, am- 
plifier, 
screens, reels and con- 


speaker, 


trols in one 
pactly built unit. The 
lightweight cabinet is 


com- 


mounted on casters 
which permit it to be 
moved easily from 
room to room; more- 


over, one section may 





be detached from the 
other so that the pro- 
jector may easily be 
moved from one 
building to another 
if such a practice is 
necessary. 

The screen measures 21 inches by 29 inches and will 
serve an audience of 200. Either colored or black and white 
sound films can be used. The cabinet, which is 72 inches 
high and occupies less than 3 square feet of floor space, 
operates on 60 cycle, A.C. current, 110 volts and uses *750 
watt lamps. Rear projection makes darkened rooms un- 
necessary. Film capacity up to 1600 feet permits separate 
showings of individual reels or automatic repeated con- 
tinuous showings.—Mills Industries Incorporated, 4100 Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Chicago 39. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS1 


New Folding Table 
Has Masonite Top 


Howe Folding Furniture has just announced a new 
folding table with an all-steel chassis and masonite top. 
A locking device locks each pair of legs automatically when 
opened. Its standard sizes are 30 inches by 72 or 96 inches but 





special heights for children are available. The table has 
a sanitary top of tempered masonite that is stainproof and 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page 103. 





scorchproof, making it especially valuable for use in cafe- 
terias. A steel edge around the entire top projects slightly 
behind the edges of the top to protect the corners and 
edges of the masonite. 

The steel body contains no bolts or screws and every part 
is riveted or welded to make the table rigid and durable. 
Supplied with brown top and brown enamel finish, it can 
be folded into a space of 2% inches. Priority is requested 
but is not necessary —Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City 16. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS2 


New Overhead Projector 
Enables Teacher to Face Class 


A new  develop- 
ment in classroom in- 
struction is the Key- 
stone overhead pro- 
jector which brings 
the projector, the 
screen and the in- 
structor together in 
front of the class. 
The projector has 
short-focus lenses that 
produce a 4 foot 
square projection at 
7 feet. Transparen- 
cies of from 3 inches 
by 4 inches to 2 
inches square can be 
projected. Larger and 
smaller projections can be made by moving the lantern 
forward and backward. 

To point out a certain part of the slide, the instructor 
can use a pencil which produces a clear shadow on the 
screen making it unnecessary for him even to turn toward 
the screen. The manufacturer provides a special etched 
glass upon which pencil drawings and tracings can be 
made quickly and accurately. Transparent colored crayons, 
colored inks and a special device for the projection of type- 
written matter are also supplied. 

Original drawings and sketches can be projected and the 
lantern may be equipped with an Ilex shutter which flashes 
matter on the screen for periods of from 1/100 to 1 second. 
—Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS3 





Pictorial Air-Age Map 
Is Available to Educators 


“Routes of the Flying Clipper Ships” is an animated 
world map issued by the Pan American World Airways 
for educators, teachers and others interested in the coming 
era of air transport. The map is lithographed in six colors 
and on the border of the map are, representations of the 

- 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


Mercwichiome 


(H. W @ D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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flying clippers, the ship “Flying Cloud” of the 1800’s and 
principal heavenly constellations. 

The map shows the 100,000 miles of global air routes of 
Pan American and is embellished with figures and symbols 
representative of the various areas of the world. Large sized 
reproductions of the map, suitable for framing, can be ob- 
tained from the educational director of the airways.—Pan 
American World Airways, 135 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSA 





NEW CATALOGS 





New Uses for Sound System 
Are Suggested in Booklet 


A booklet intended as a guide for school administrators, 
principals and teachers on the use of the sound system has 
just been published by Stromberg-Carlson, 100 Carlson Road, 
Rochester, N. Y. “The Sound System in Education” is de- 
signed to emphasize audio education as a modern teaching 
technic. 

A complete description of the sound system in adminis- 
tration is given together with suggestions for choosing a 
system. The booklet suggests that a daily news summary 
prepared by the pupils be given over the sound system each 
morning. In literature, recorded classics can be broadcast 
to supplement the study of the class, particularly in the use 
of rhythm to create mystic mood and effect. 

For corrective speech, the booklet states that no device 
has yet been discovered that equals the efficiency of the 
recorder. At Christmas, the student body may hear Christ- 
mas music or a recording of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” 
presented by actors or pupils. During lunch period, the 
pupils may visit special listening rooms where they can 
enjoy good music. 


e When inquiring, refer to NSS 


Guide to Good Signaling 
Explains Faraday Products 


A departure in commercial catalogs is the new guide to 
electrical signals issued by the Faraday Electric Corpora- 
tion, Adrian, Mich. The usual highly retouched photo- 
graphs have been abandoned in favor of actual photo- 
graphic prints. Typographical excellence is apparent and 
especially useful is a simplified thumb index which con- 
sists merely of a white thumbprint in a marginal colored 
band. 

Questions concerning what kind and how many signals 
schools should use are answered. The voltage that is most 
efficient, the size of transformer, where it should be placed 
and the size needed are explained. Diagrams show how to 
obtain correct loudness by three medium signals evenly 
distributed. 

The 103 page catalog diagrams the types, sizes and 
colors available for bells, buzzers, horns, push buttons, 
transformers and clocks. Engineering and wiring data 
are also given. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS6 
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Low-Cost Maintenance of 


Air Conditioning Systems 


Here is a low-cost, easy way to help provide efficient 
day-in and day-out operation of your air-wash type 
air conditioning systems. First, remove slime and 
other troublesome accumulations from drains, piping, 
spray heads, pumps by circulating recommended solu- 


tion of Oakite Composition No. 20. 


THEN, as a PREVENTIVE maintenance procedure, add 
prescribed amount of Oakite Airefiner to recirculating 
water at regular intervals. This scientifically designed 
material CONTROLS slime formation ... helps keep 
all lines clear . . . assures peak operating efficiency of 
equipment. Send for FREE booklet giving interesting 
maintenance data. 





Says a School Executive: 


“Your locks are all you 
said they were” 


“Your locks have turned out to 
be all you said they were. We 
have had practically no trouble 
with them in the four years they 
have been in hard usage here. 
It is surprising to me the way 
they hold. The Dudley is a won- 
derful lock.” 


Automatic, self-locking and easily 
operated, Dudley locks are pre- 
ferred by the majority of execu- 
tives, teachers and students. 


Besides those illustrated, Dudley 
offers masterkeyed combination 
padlocks and built-in locker locks. 
Available now on proper prior- 























ties. Write for catalog today. 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representotives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Conada 


HUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


570 W. MONROE ST. 





MATERIALS & METH 


DEPT. 110 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 










PORTABLE SEATING 
THAT Aa yty 


Comfortable, form-fitting 
sturdily built chair from 
selected hardwoods. Blond 
shaded or walnut finish. 
Opens and closes easily 


and folds very compactly. 





THE NEW KEYSTONE 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


With this new projector, the instructor, the projector 
and the screen are brought together at the front of the 
classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. 
Original drawings, sketches or written messages can 
be projected by using special etched glass slides. 
Write for complete data. 


—MKEYSTONE 


VIEW COMPANY 


DVELis, N VANIA 











NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
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SAFEGUARD 
Your School Lockers 


Abe 


Dependable NATIONAL 


Self- Locking Shackle Locks 


Here is Low Cost Protection that gives you real security 
with a minimum of maintemance and replacement. Forty 
years of lock manufacturing experience is your guarantee 
of faithful and long service. 


These National Combination Locks require dialing to three 
numbers to open. When shackle of lock is inserted the 
combination is disarranged and lock must be redialed to 
open. 


These Combination Locks are sturdily built throughout of 
high quality materials. Shackles are 5/16” diameter. Case 
is double steel construction with black enameled dial with 
white enameled recessed numerals and graduations. Easy 
to dial—easy to read. Available in thousands of different 
combinations. 


For the duration these Locks will be supplied only in Bright 
or Plain Zinc Plated Finish and Lacquered. 


Available under MRO priority when in accordance with 
CMP Regulation No. 5A. 


No. 265 Self-Locking 
SHACKLE LOCK—A ver 
popular style School Locker 
Lock. When shackle is open, 
dial is locked against rotation. 
Because of open face design 
and visible stationary marker the 
number dialed is never obscured. 
A complete installation of these fine 
looking locks will add to the appear- 
ance of your lockers. 









No. 264 Masterhoves 
Self-Locking SHACKLE 
LOCK — In general ap- 
pearance this lock is sim- 
ilar to the No. 265 lock. 
However, this lock is mas- 
terkeyed so that an authorized 
custodian can gain immediate 
and direct access by use of a 
master key. Students can open 
lock by dialing. 


The No. 264 lock is recommended for 
use where supervision is essential. 
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GE Teaching Materials 
Listed in Catalog 


“General Electric Services for Teachers” gives a complete 
description of booklets, films, posters, illustrated lecture 
services and radio programs prepared especially for schools 
by the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. These 
educational services present accounts of some of the most 
recent developments in science, engineering, manufacturing 
and of the historical development of the electrical industry. 
“The Romance of Electricity,” “The Story of the Turbine” 
and many other General Electric booklets are described. 
Directions for ordering these materials are given. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS7 


Writing Specifications 
Explained in Booklet 

To help school authorities who are planning a new 
building to get exactly what they want at the lowest possible 
cost, the Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill., manu- 
facturer of heating and ventilating equipment, has pub- 
lished a bulletin, “Your Specifications, an Asset or a Lia- 
bility?” The bulletin takes up the four recognized methods 
of writing specifications for materials and equipment. The 
“flat” specifications, the “open (or equal)” specification 
and the “descriptive” specification do not guarantee school 
authorities the determination of how good the building 
shall be as well as how big it shall be, declares the bulletin. 
The “base bid with alternate” procedure names a definite 
make of material and equipment and assures the lowest 
possible cost consistent with quality, it is contended. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS8 





FILM RELEASES 





News Parade of 1944—16 mm. sound. 15 minutes. 
Covers the story of all the important news events of 1944. 
Scenes are shown of the first Yank invasion of the German 
border near Aachen, highlights of the liberation of France, 
3elgium and Holland, glimpses of the Russian armies in 
East Prussia, the winning of the Marianas, MacArthur’s 
return to the Philippines and the presidential campaign. 
The film is also available in 8 mm.—Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS9 


Normandy Invasion—16 mm. sound. 2 reels. Details the 
story of D-Day by showing the intensive training period 
men from all walks of life had to experience before they 
could do their part on invasion day. Shown are scenes of 
U. S. troops wading ashore from boats that have worked 
their way through mine fields and under-water obstacles. 
The film was issued in conjunction with the Sixth War 
Loan Drive and can be obtained from the State War 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page 103 
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MCARTHUR 


. 
. 


= ARE PROVING THAT QUALITY COUNTS 


® McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk school towels are chalking up an 
enviable wartime record of service in school 
locker rooms all over the country. These big, 
highly absorbent, extra tough towels have served 
season after season without replacement. They can really 
“take it”. When victory comes you'll want 
McArthur school towels in your locker 
rooms. Write for the economical 
McArthur school plan. 


Geo. M°ARTHUR & Sons 


BARABOO, WIS. 























The boys returning will want to see their 
own and their comrades’ names. The least 
your school can do is to honor them. 


A Victory Cast Honor 
Roll Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an enduring 
“ tribute to their sacrifice 
tke. andaninspirationtoyour 
present student body. . - 
Each plaque isartistically 
designed to suitthearchi- 
tecture of the building 
for which it is ordered 
... Carefully executed in 
a newly developed non- 
critical material, with 
raised letters, it has the 
same appearanceas solid 
bronze. 


Arrange now for Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid delay 
later. 


A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 





Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 









UNTMEDSTATESBRONZE 
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“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Strengthen and Reinforce 


Textbooks 


Add one to three years to their use 


Conserve paper 


Wear Like Leather 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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« 
ne 50th eae versary 


of the origin of motion pictures brings to mind 
the fact that for over half of this time the 
resources and ingenuity of the Holmes organi- 
zation have been applied toward developing 
progressively better projectors for film and 


sound reproduction. 


To this end our future development is dedi- 
cated—that we may provide school organiza- 
tions and individuals with projectors in 
keeping with technical advances and operating 
improvements perfected in our research labo- 


ratory. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 




















OF YOUR FLOORING 


...is the surface of your flooring! Protect the 
surface and you will prolong the life of your 
floors indefinitely ...as well as simplify mainte- 
nance. For maximum protection, choose Finnell- 
Processed Spirit Waxes, made especially for heavy 
traffic areas. The greater genuine wax content of 
these prime products actually seals the floor 
surface with a tough, non-skid film. 


Finnell-Processed Spirit Waxes include Liquid 
Kote, the finest liquid wax ever perfected! Con- 
tains genuine Carnauba Wax and, like all Finnell 
Waxes, still is available in its original pre-war for- 
mula, Liquid Kote is for 
all flooring except rubber, 
mastic, and asphalt, and 
is sold in 1, 5, 30, and 55- 
gallon containers. 


Other Finnell Spirit Waxes in- 
clude Finnell-Kote, a solid wax 
applied hot... Finnell Cream 
Kote, a paste wax ... and Fin- 
nell Liquid Wax. Fino-Gloss 
(water wax) in several types 
and Sanax Wax Cleaner also 
are Finnell products. 


For consultation or literature 
on the complete line of Fin- 
nell Waxes, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 20] 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ in 
/ e \ IN ALL 


Dianesrs and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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Finance Committee 16 mm. chairman.—War Finance Di- 
vision, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS10 





















Courageous Mr. Penn—1l6 mm. sound. 9 reels. His- 
torical drama showing the struggle for religious and civil 
liberty in England under Charles II and the founding of 
the commonwealth in Pennsylvania. The film demonstrates 
how William Penn defends himself before corrupt judges 
by winning the jury to his side and the part he plays in 


the founding of the colony.—Filmosound Library, Bell and — 


Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS11 





Masters of Sacred Music—l16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. 
Contains some of the major contributions of Beethoven 
and Bruckner. Selections include Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Symphony Pastorale, Missa Solemnis, Symphony 
Eroica and Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony.—Bell and Howell 
Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS12 





Care of Pets—16 mm. sound. 1 reel. By dramatizing 
the essential care of canaries, fish, cats and dogs, children 
in elementary grades are shown examples of kindness and 
responsibility in home membership. The film aids in de- 
veloping reading readiness, interest in natural sciences and 
vocabulary growth. It is produced in collaboration with the 
National Zoological Park in Washington, D. C.—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS13 












PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 





Plastic Floor Covering 
Will Prevent Contamination 


Pabco Sani-Grip floor covering has been developed to meet 
the needs of the U. S. Navy, bat its safety and sanitary 
features will make it particularly applicable to school 
shower and locker rooms and around swimming pools. 
At present it is manufactured for use in the Armed Forces 
only by the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 475 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco, but the product may be available for civilian 
use before the end of the war. 

Sani-Grip contains properties which act as germ-destroy- 
ing agents preventing the spread of such infections as 
athlete’s foot. On metal surfaces it is nonconductive and 
will dissipate static electricity. 

The maker of Sani-Grip says that even when it is wet 
Sani-Grip has a traction-assuring surface that prevents slip- 
ping; too, it will resist oils and greases as well as fire and 
shock. The product is troweled on, usually in from four 
to ten coats, and will dry quickly. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS14 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page 103 
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NOTHING EXCELS 


The thnlinglon Line 


The high standards rigidly adhered 
to in the construction and finish of 
Arlington school equipment insures 
many, many years of satisfactory, 
maintenance-free service. 





Request listing for postwar 
catalog when published. 





Manufacturers in peacetime of 


Pedestal Desks 
Typewriter Desks 
Auditorium Seats 
Adjustable Movable Desks 
Classroom, Cafeteria, Library and 
Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 


Table Arm Chairs 
Silent Giant Desks 





ARLINGTON 





GYMNASIUM 











HEIGHTS, ILL. 








Precision-made Darnell 


Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 


assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


FREE MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 
Re) [em :i 2-1 ,m one -Vai2@)'s, |). on, | REO), Gal ar - Vee 
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MODERN 





DESIGN 


Leading architects and prominent school officials the country over 


have specified Horn Folding Gym Seats and Horn Folding Partitions 


for a more modern and practical gymnasium arrangement. Get 


Horn equipment for your school, too. 


Horn offers you 30 
years of engineering 
know-how in handling 
your specific gym lay- 
out. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





Wear is the most important 
property to seek in a floor 
wax. The Dolge traffic test 
shows you how Dolcowax 
and other brands compare. 
We have just prepared a new 
folder which furnishes the 
busy buyer with a handy 
guide— explains tersely 
how to judge a wax—also 
explains the significance of 
the many other factors that 
distinguish one wax from 
another. 


Write for folder on 
How to Judge a Wax 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
Westport, Connecticut 
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FOOD ECONOMY WITH 
IMPROVED NUTRITION 


DESSERTS 
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The Maforco Compartment Steamer 


SAVES 


Flavor... Fuel 

Savor... Manpower .. . 
Appearance... Vitamin Content... 
and Zest... Food Values .. . 

of All Foods! Time... 


When every food dollar counts, — when every 
ounce of food is so important,— complete 
economy in food preparation, without loss of 
nutrition and appealing taste, are paramount. 
The Maforco Compartment Steamer is per- 
forming just such service in many schools 
throughout America. In models and sizes to 
meet specific needs, for gas, direct steam or elec- 


trical operation. Write for illustrated brochure. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


EVERETT STATION + BOSTON 49, MASS. 
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SUPPORT 





Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 


Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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New Worlds of Learning 


with a Victor Animatophone 


Education reaches higher standards . . . learning takes on a 
new interest with the flick of the switch of the classroom Vic- 
tor Animatophone. All the world is within your reach, a 
world that can be grasped and understood better when it is 
seen and heard ... strange countries . . . scientific experiments 
... the greatest in music and drama... visual depiction of 
the scriptures ... the wonders of nature and the marvels of 
invention ... whatever you want brought into the classroom 
wherever it may be, through Victor 16mm Magic. Greater 
clarity of sound, sharpness of image, simplicity of opera- 
tion and quality of construction make Victor the ideal 
sound motion picture equipment for teaching and training. 
First to produce 16mm cameras and projectors, Victor is the 
foremost today ... and the leader of a greater tomorrow. 


FOR VICTORY IN 1945— 
BUY WAR BONDS 


Sica Souvo Sequenct 


OCPORLECCE 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, Iowa 


NEW YORK (18)— McGraw Hill Building, 330 West 42nd Street 
CHICAGO (1)—188 West Randolph 
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Of course the Honeywell Gradustat is teach- 
er’s pet—and why not? This pneumatic ther- 
mostat maintains classroom temperatures at 
exactly the desired level, without fuss or 
bother—and without having to call in the 
janitor for regular adjustments. It is quiet, 
dustproof and positive in action. Proper 
temperatures keep children alert. Remember, 











teachers, as well as children, deserve the 
best in temperature control. And in this 
day when classes are large and teachers are 
overworked, it’s no wonder that the Grad- 
ustat is teacher’s pet. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Branch 
and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


Honeywell ~ 
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